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ments of Eng oh 
Kabes views: than to the uſe of ſchools; 

; te, contented myſelf with ex. 
plaining the fundamental principles of the 5 
language, in as plain and "Familiar a man- 1 

ner as I could. Afterw 
"I view of language-in 
| of; the. Engliſh language in particular, I 
began to Ele — for a much 
larger work ur ſubject; and did not 
chuſe to republiſh the former work, till 1 


% 


had executed the other; as I imagine. 
that this could not fail to bu ſeveral 3 
improvements in the Plan : Hows . 7 
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am ſtill perſuaded, it is both the moſt 


- * Engliſh language. I own I am ſurprized 
rechnical terms W the Lan. "grams 
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ever, bein g frequently importuned to re- 
1 the former grammar, and bein 5 

. ple yed In" udies of a very”. 


riſe, republiſhed gs work; with im- 
provements, and ſo . of the mate- | 
; rger, as may 


be of practical | uſe to chats who write 


Hinds 1 ee e * ref 


| and Heu for the 975 5 theſe who. 
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: Thave retained-the method of ' queſtion 
add anſwer in the rudiments, becauſe T 


convenient for the maſter, and the moſt 
intelligible to the ſcholar. - I have alſo 
been ſo far from departing from the ſim- 
plicity of the plan of that lere grammar, 
that I have made it, in ſome reſpects, ſtill 


more ſimple; and I think it, on that ac- 


count, more ſuitable to the genius of the 


to ſee ſo much of the diſtribution, and 
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retained 


head-« of e nerd bea! pre- 
re en e with Latin. 54 fi 


5 * 2 4 * * 1 | 75 2% 2 2 3 8 
Ae h abſurdiry-1 in ſome 
er out of but 


ammars that 1 kave them. = greatly in. 
jures the uniformity-of- che whol 


—— no more ne with 4 ay 
tenſe in our language, than; we have 
with. the whole ſyſtem of Latin moods and 
tenſes; becauſe we have no n odificatio 
of our verbs to correſpond to it and 
NING never. heard. of future tenſe 


iliary ld anion of a pagan ey ap: I 
made with the auxiliaries. do, Kane c . 
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I he only natural rule for the uſe of tech- 
nical terms to expreſs time, &c. is to apply 
them to diſtinguiſn the different modifica- 
tions of words; and it ſeems wrong to 
confound the account of infections, either 
with the grammarical uſes of the combl- 
nations of words, of the order in which 
they are placed, or of the words cobich 
| expreſs relations, and which are equivalent 

to eien in other ee 16h | 1140 


; Whenever this das e is depaned 
Sites: with reſpect to any language what- - 
ever, GRE -e 

is loſt, and it clogged with ſu- 
— terms — diviſions. Thus we 
ſee the optative mood, and the perfect 
and pluperfect tenſes of the paſſive voice, 
abſurdly transferred from the Greek 
language into the Latin, where there 
were no modifications of verbs to cor- 
22 — 2 The authors of that 
diſtribution might, with the very ſame 
: reaſon, -have introduced the dual number 
into Latin; and duo homines would have 
nade juſt as good a dual number, as uti- 
nam amem is an optative mood, or ama- 
tus fui a Sa I cannot help flat- 
_ myſelf, * © bare * 
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for introdu 


will owe me ſome obliga 


cing this uniform ſimplicity, 6 ſo * —.— 5 152 


. — our language, into the 


Me is e to 
have leaned too much from the Latin 
idiom, with reſpect to ſeveral particulars 
in the ſtructure of our language; but I 
think it is evident, that all other -gram- 
marians have leaned too much to the 
analogies of that rr contrary to. 
our modes of ſpe and to the ana- 

logies of other languages more like our 
own. It muſt be allowed, that the cuſ- 
tom of is the original, and 
only juſt faridard of any language. We 
fee, in all ars, that mn ſuffici- 
| ent to neee a e fe. to 


2 — — es) 
favour of thoſe forms of ſpec peech, to which 
our beſt writers and ſpeakers ſeem evi 
dently prone; forms which are 
to no analogy of the —— it 
ſelf, and which have been-diſapproved by 1 
grammarians, only from certain abſtract 
enn donſiderations, and when 
111 _ thei 
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genius of the language; 
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their deciſions were not prompted by t the 


itſelf in nothing more than in the ge- 
neral propenſity of thoſe x 


ſeemed" to favour what our: grammarians 
will call an irregularity, but where the 


genius of the language, and not only 


e examples, but the general practice 
— a write it, nd > — 
univerfal cuſtom of thoſe who ſpeak it, 
have obliged me to do it. I alſo think I 
have ſeemed to fayour thoſe irregularities, 
no more than the degree of the | ny — 
fity-I have mentioned, when 


who uſe the forms of Apeech I 
will 1 SHY ' g 
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rho uſe it to 
certain modes of conſtruction. I think, 
however, that I have not, in any caſe, 
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I dare ſay, the collections I have made of 
this nature, will ſurprize many perſons 


who are well acquainted with modern com 
poſitions... They ſurprize myſelf, nom 
that I ſee them all together; and I even 
think, the writers themſelves will be ſur- 
prized; when: they ſee them Ligne al 
ES Ldemindfan ppoſe, that they ſigned 

adopted thoſe forms of 1 
evidently French, but that Tl” fell i 5 
Ms —ů— n e TN | 
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1 think there will be an advantage/in 
2 collected cxumpls from or 


guage at 1 by comp mparing it 
win the — L ar Fi e. 8 
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* may excite a 45 in ſome « my 
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collections, and I might very eaſily have 


thing that may fall in my way. Beſides, 
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ſuch collections as theſe from books which 
may be ſuppoſed to be vritten in a 
: manner, when the writers would 
not pay much attention to arbitrary 
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ſent ſtate of any 
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Some uf — will bel. Foun 


owing to mere inattention, in omitting to 


note the author, or the place, at the 


time 


paſſed through 
my hands at the time I was making theſe 


ed their names; but I am not 
aſhamed of its being known, that I fome- 
times read for amuſement, and even any 


I think there is a real advantage in making 


rules, but indulge that natural propen- 
ſry, which is the effect of 8 


is commonly ipoken, It is not from the 
vritings of grammarians and critics that 
we can e ee . on the real Pre-. 


ithour ate, tothe particular _ 
ſage of the author. This was generally 
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time I was reading ; and — thr. 
overſight was  irretrievable. n 
1 WN no rap@otly ber We freedom 
L have taken with the works of _ 
authors in my collections. Exce 
very few pages in Swift, I read nothing 
with an immediate view to them. This 
was always a ſecondary conſideration; but 
if any thing ftruck me in the could of 
my reading, I did not fail to note it. 
If I be thought to have borne hi 
upon Mr. Hume than upon any other li- 
ving author, he is obliged for it to the 
great reputation his writings _ — 
gained him, and to my — 
them at the time that I did; ant F woulk 
— e for hom I have che 
eem, ſo ill a c liment, as to 
ſuppoſe, that exactneſs in the punctillios 
of grammar was an — cap able of gi- 
ving him the leaſt diſturbance. 
the ſmalleſt point of — even with © 
reſpect to ſtyle; and ſtyle, in its _— 
extent, is but a very ſmall obſect in the 
eye of a philoſopher. 1 every alk u - 
cannot give a more certain mark of the 
narrowneſs of his mind, and of the lit- 
tle progreſs be bas made wn, 
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bin to ſhow, either by his vanity with 
reſpe& to himſelf, or the acrimony of his 
| cenſure with reſpect to others, that this 
| buſineſs is of much moment with him. 
= We have. infinitely. greater things before 
u; and if theſe gain their due ſhare of 
9 dur attention, this ſubject, of grammatical 
= Ccririciſm, will be almoſt nothing. The 
noiſe that is made about it, is one of the 

greateſt marks of the frivoliſm of a great 
n and writers: too of the. r 
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guage, and of grammar is a matter f no 


portance, even to a philoſopher. It is, 
mz Spaces a N of very con- 
erab nieque but in another 

14. — accordingly, given | 5 
1: of. attention to it, will, ! 
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os xar Þy a Courſe of Lefures. on 


mene ene bene Gram 
; was Printed ſome years . 
uſe, andwhich propoſe to cc 
Io the; far 


we can do for this. purpoſe. at preſent, 
to exhibit its ata ſtructure, and 
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2/new and capital zra in the hiſtory of 
every branch of uſeful knowledge; and 1 
hope that the Engliſh language, which 
cannot fail to be the vehicle of a great 

part of it, will come in for ſome are 
of improvement, and acquire a more fixed 
: — — en n 


ee 


But aue e appear to me to 
have e precipitately in this buſineſs, 
and to have taken a wrong method of 
firing our language. This will never be 

effested by the arbirrary rules of any man, 

or f men whatever; becauſe: theſe 
Fuppoke the language adually fixed al- 
ready, contrary to the real ſtate of it: 


_ whereas a language can never be properly | 
fixed, till all the varieties with which it 


it is uſed, have been held forth to public 
d the general preference of certain 
forms have been declared, by-the general 
afterwards. Whenever I have 
mentioned any y variety in the grammatical 
forms that we uſed to expreſs the ſame MK 
„I have ſeldom ſcrupled to ſay 
which of them 1 prefer ; t bas. "this is to ä 
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conjecture, which time mut confirm or 
refute. 548 e ls 
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A theſis n icy give: us 
hopes to ſee * wee . — 
the deſign of completing the grammar 
of our language, is the exceeding great 
ſimplicity of its ſtructure, ariſing, n 
from the paucity of our inflections 
words. For this we are, perhaps, — 
ſome meaſure, indebted: to the long- 
continued barbariſm of the people from 
whom ve received it. The words we 
afterwards borrowed from foreign lan- 
gungen, though they now make more 
than one half of the ſubſtance of ours, a 
were like more plentiful nouriſiment to 2 
meagre body, that was grown to its ful! 
ſtature, and become too rigid to adinit 

of any new modification of its parts. 
They have added conſid to the bulls 
and gracefulneſs of our language; but 
have made no — in n eien | 
of i its wanne form. $32.54 n 


5 Grammar may be compared t to a trea- 
tiſe of Natural Philoſophy the one conſiſ- 
ting of obſervations on the various chan 

N ges combinations, and mutual 1 
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the 1 — nature; and were the lan- 
guage oe men as' uniform as the works 


_ Where they have been contre: 
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of wo! and the other on thoſe of 


of nature, the grammar of language would 
be as indiſputable i in its principles as the 
grammar of nature. But ſince g JOG au- 
thors have adopted different forms of 
eech, and in a caſe which admits of no 
ſtandard but that of cuſtom, one authority 


may be of as much weight as —_—— 


to Which we can have recourſe 
theſi differences. For lang 


ſwer the intent of it, which is to expre 
dur thoughts with certainty in an inter- ; 


— — one ie another, 1 po ar: — 


By an * to — "or | hach 

ammatical performance been con- 
ducted. The beſt and the moſt numerous 
authorities have been carefully — 


courſe hath been had to ang 


laſt reſource. If this ſhould 28. for 
neither of two contrary practices, the 


muſt remain undecided, till all- go- 


5 verning cuſtom ſhall ee eee = 15 


_ one or the other. not 
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think it not — 


of a free nation, hs wa ill calcul 
to n n 


ſelves by: ym miſts; ſap ex 3 
and, in all controverſies, It is beres 
wait the Gecalagns, of Ties Fhich.are owe 
and ſure, take 

which are often hafty. 
manufacture for 1 
demand, and ah 


| both ſure, to 'be. broug 
the perfection of: *w | 
What would Acaden contrib 
to the perfection of the Greek and. J 
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ornamental in every profeſſion, and a cri- 
tical knowledge of it abſolutely n 
to all perſons of a liberal education. The 
little difficulty there is apprehended to be 
in the ſtudy of it, is the chief reaſon, I be- 
heve, why it hath been ſo much neglected. 
The Latin was ſo complex a language 
chat ĩt made, of neceſſity (notwithſtanding; 
the Greek was the —— tongue at Rome) 
a confiderable branch of Roman ſchool 
education: whereas ours, by being more 
ſimple, is, perhaps, leſs generally under- 
ſtood. And though the Grammar-fchoot 
be, on all accounts, the moſt proper 
place for learning it; how many Gram- 
mar-ſchools have we, and of no ſmall 
reputation, which are deſtitute of all pro- 
viſion for the regular teaching of it? All 
the ſkill that our youth at ſchool have in 
it, being acquired in an indirect manner; 
viz. by the mere practice of ufing/ir in 
| verbal tranſlations.” 443 0 * 2 5 


A. ; k 3 7 EN 
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3 ES 


"WOOL it is not ities lhre Grey | 
ago,. that our native tongue ſeemed to be 
looked upon as below the notice of a claſ- 
fical ſcholar; and men of learning made 
very little uſe of it, either in converſation, 


or in Ogg And even ſince it "boo 5 
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been made the vehicle of Kno- 
all kinds, it hath not found its l into 
the ſchools appropriated to language, in 
rtion to its importance 3 
E my Pan I believe, 
being ſenſible, that their knowledge -of 
the grammar of their mother gde 
hath been acquired by their on ftudy 
and obſervation, / ſince they rg | 
the ene of the eee, 1112 _ 


introduce incowur ſchools BY 205 7 r 
'Enpliſh co ions, and Apen Engliſh 
tranflat ons from authors in other langua- 
The common objection to Engliſh 
compoſitions, that it is Ike requiring 
brick to be made without ſtraw; (boys 
not being p- to be capable of ſo 
much reflection, effary | 
any ſubject with propriety) Ba very fe 
volous one: ſince it is' very eaſy to con- 
trive a var xerciſes introductory to 
Themes upon moral and fcientifical fub- 
jects; in of which the whole at- 
tention may be employed upon 
3 32 pho, from thence youth may be 
led on in a regular ſeries of compoſitions, 
in which the t ranſition from language to 
ſentiment 
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-Im uſt, alſo, acknowledge my - chili 
tions to Dr. Lowth, whoſe ſhort 2 
tion to Engliſh grammar was firſt publiſhed 

about a month after the former edition of 
mine. Though our plans, definitions of 
terms, and opinions, differ very conſide- 
rably, I have taken a few of his examples 
(though generally for a purpoſe different 


from Ris) d to make my own more complete. 


He, or any perſon, is welcome to make 
the ſame uſe of thoſe whichT have collected. 
It is from an amicable union of Jabours, 
together with a generous emulation in all 
the friends of ſcience, that we may moſt 
reaſonably expect the extenſion of * inc 


of eee S 


The cladid critic will, I 1 ex- 
cuſe, and point out to me, any miſtakes 
he may think I have fallen into in this per- 
formance. In ſuch a number of obſerva- 
tions, moſt of them (with reſpect to my- 
ſelf, at leaſt) original, it would be very 


extraordinary, if none of them ſhould prone 
| haſty or inj PORN. "IE 
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The Ru DIMENTS of 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
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The GENERAL ee 


veying our ideas to the minds of 
other perſons; and the grammar 
of any language is a collection of obſer- 
vations on the ſtructure of it, and a ſyſtem 
of rules for the proper uſe of it. 
Every language conſiſts of a number of 
words, and words conſiſt of letters. 
In the Engliſh language the following 
twenty-ſix letters are made uſe of; A, a; 
By by O, e; P, d; E, e; F, f; G, 3 


[= is a method ok, con- 


T,t; U,uzV,v; W. w; X,x; Y,y; 


2 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Five of theſe letters, viz. a, e, i, o, u, 
are called vowels, and are capable of being 

ſounded by themſelves. & is alſo 

— uſed as a vowel, having the 

ſame ſound as i. The conjunction of two 

vowels makes a diphthong, and of three a 
triphthong. ; 
The reſt of the letters are 0 con- 
ſonants, being ſounded in conjunction with 

vowels. Of theſe, however, J m, u, r, f, 5, 

are called ſemi-voruels, giving an imperfect 

ſound without the help of a vowel; and 

, n, n, r, are, moreover, called liquids. 

But 5, c, d, g, k, 9, 9, t, are called mutes, 

yielding no ound at all without the help 

of a yowel. 

Any number of letters, which to gether 
give a diſtinct ſound, as a Hall, 
and ſeveral ſyllables are generally, ue to 
compoſe a word. 

Having given this view of the nts. 
tuent parts of the Englifh language, I ſhall 
cConſider the Grammar of it 8 5 = H 
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21. Of the infletions ch woke! : 5 * 
II. Of the grammatical v viſe and ſigni- 
fication of certain words; eſpecially 


uch as the e of inflections 
75 
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GENERAL | DISTRIBUTION. 3 


obliges us to make uſe of, in order 


to expreſs what, in other languages, 
" effected by a 0p vet termina- 


Il. 'Of Sacks. 8 the ond of 
words in a ſentence, and the corre- 
ſpondence of one word to another. 


bh Of Profody, or the rules of verlifi- 


cation. 


V. Of grammatical Figures. _ 5 


== 


I ſhall adopt the uſual diftriburiin of — 


words into eight claſſes, vis. 


w# A2Se#S 


Nouns, AvjecTIVEs, Prowovns,. : 


Verss,. ADveRBs, PRrEPOS ITIONS, ; 
CONJUNCTIONS, and INTERJECTIONS. | 


I do this in compliance with the hb 
tice of moſt Grammarians ; and becauſe, 
if any number, in a thing fo arbitrary, 


— be fixed upon, this ſeems. to be as 


comprehenſive and diſtinct as any. A1 
the innovation I have made hath WR to 
throw out the Partitiple; and ſubſtitute 
the Adjeive, as more e a r- v | 


"—_ * . 


1 nw, * 28 
Fl 
* . 


4 ; NE 


= 


5 - * 13 PART 


Wo; PET 
97h the I Infections 15 Wo rar. 


— 


| 85 ECT 1 0 N XS 
of the Infletions of Nouns. 


HAT i is a Noux? 
2 A Nou or (as it is ſome- 
times called) a SUBSTANTIVE, is the 
name of any thing; as 4 Horſe, a Tree; 
| Joby, Thomas. 


Q. How many kinds of nouns at 


there? 


A. Two; Pkbyk at Common. 


Q. Which are nouns, or ſubſtantives, 


8 1 


A. Suck 4s dasses d kimdvor-Goctes 


| of things; as @ Man, a Horſe, a River; 
which may be underſtood of any man, 


any horſe, or any river. 


Q. Which are called nouns, or fub- ö 


ſtæatives, PRopERRͤ ? •˙• 

A. Such as denote the individuals of 
any Wo" 3 AS FI Sarah, - the Severn, 
Longon. 


What 


r 5 e * F HS n . 
N re So . e wel 1 c OE" 17-0 dn 
0 5 e . 


eg DICER IDE ISR 


bat he 4 


DE EC GD tt res . W ee 
, / He Ba STts 


N O U N 1 „ 
What cha of termination do 
2 admit we png | 
A. The terminations of nouns are 
changed on two accounts principally; 
 NuMBER, and Cas E; and ene alſo 
on account of GEN ER. 
* How many NumBERS are there; 
what is meant by-NumBer? ?ͤͤ· 
A: There are two Numsrs ; the Six 
GULAR, when one only i is meant; AN 
PLurAaL, when more are intended. -- —_ 
Q. How is the plural number formed? 
A. The plural number is formed by 
adding ſs] to the ſingular; as River, 
Rivers; Table, Tables: Or Ce] where [s] 
could not otherwiſe be ſounded; vz. 
after [ch] [e L 4 1 i} a8 i Four, # 
Foxes; Church, Churches. 111 
Q. What nen are chere to this 
general rule? - > #4 $011 
a: There are two eee 
to this rule. 1. The plural of ſome nouns 
ends in [en] as Ox, Oven. 2. When the 
ſingular ends in or [e] the plural 
| uſually ends in wes] as Calf, Calves; Wife, 
Vives. Though there are ſome few. of 
theſe terminations that follow the general 
rule; as Muff, Muffs ; Chief, ne ret? 
* Suppoſe a noun * in 2. 
B 3 159285 «nts 


** 
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4 — the plural it is changed into ies; 
„Fairies; Gallery, Galleries. 
= there no other irregularities in 
mation of numbers, n thoſe 
that are are taken notice of in theſe e ex- 
Ae! * 

A. There are ſeveral. plural termi- 
nations that can be reduced "Y 
of which are the following, Die, Dice 
. . Foot, Feet; J 09th, T eeth. 


_ No. They are ſometimes che . 


3 as in the words Sheep, 2, Sc. | 
Have all nouns Aa Gingular. on 


Baton a 
. No. Some nouns have. only a vlatel 


termination in | ey 4 Aer, Re. | 


Lungs, 
i 36S; What are the. 9 of: FM 
A. Cas xs are thoſe changes in the ter- 
ea; nouns, which ſerve to. >XPre: 
their relation to other words. 
2. How many caſes are there ? 2 it 
A. There are two caſes; the Von ; 
VATIVE and the GENTrV x. 
Q. What is the NominaTive caſe ? 
A, The NominaTive caſe is that in 
which we barely name a thing; as 4 
Man a Horſe 8 
* Wha 


Q. What is the * . 
. Gxxrrryr caſe is that which 
denotes: Proj poſſeſſion; and is 
formed by adding [5] with an apoſtrophe £2 
before it to the nominative'; as Salomons 
wiſdom; The Mens wit; Venus's: beauty; + 
- or the apoſtrophe only in the plural num- 5 
ber, when the nomipative ends in bl as 
the Stationers arms. 


Q. Is the relation. 2c penperth en Pet. 
N ae * w CE 
caſe f | OH * 
A. No. It is likewiſe expreſſes | bythe 
particle [of ] before the word; as the: 
wiſdom of Solomon the beauty of Vets 


4 4 


the arms of the Stationers. 4 700! 
Q. How many GEND ERES are there 2 
and what is meant by Gender? *. 


A. There are two neee hs 
MascuLine, to denote the male kind, 
and the Feminine, to denote the female. > 

Q. By what. change of termination 13 
the diſtinction of gender exprefſed? v- 

A. The diſtin&tion of gender (when it 
is expreſſed by a change of termination) 

is made by adding [25] to the maſculine 
to make it Pr as _ — 
Heir, . OPT | | 


B 4 | SzcriOoN 
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SECTION It; 2 
of the Inflettions. of Alien, —_ 
Q. "HAT are Apjzerives? / 
A: Apjxorrvxs are words that 


denote the properties or qualities of things; ; 
as, good, tall, ſwift. 

Q. On what account do acjetives 
change their terminations ? 

A. Adjedtives! change te terminati- 
ons on account of Coup ARISON only. 
B 20 many degrees of compariſon 
ere:? -- 

A. There are three ee of compa- 
Eber the Posrrivx, in which the quality 
is barely mentioned; as hard: the Com- 
PARATIVE, which expreſſes the quality 
ſomewhat increaſed, and is formed by ad- 
ding [7] or [er] to the poſitive; as ar- 
and the SurzERLATrvz, which ex- 
prefieth the higheſt degree of the 1 

by adding [#] or [9f] to the poſitive; as 3 a8 
_ hardeſt. 

Q. Are all adjectives compared in this 
manner? 

A. No. Some adjectives are compa- | 
red very irregularly ; ;'W the A 


Poſ 


6 Better, B 28 | 


Bad, Worſe, 2: nd, oo 1D 
Little, Le, Leal, 

Muth, Nis, N,, 
Near, New; ' Neareſt of next. © 


Lat, Later, Lateſt n ? 


£ 22 to avoid a | 
pronunciation, are compared, not by _ 
change of termination, but by particles 
prefixed ; as benevolent, more benevolent, 1 
moſt benevolent. Ar =: 


r C AF © js « # , : 
G43 3-4 SIS 6d 6 . 1 | +3. 4 * 


r 


3 SECTION 
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SECTION, 1 
Of the Inflettions: of Pronouns. 


Q | HAT are 3 2 

A. Pnox ours are words that are 
uſed as  ſubſticutes for nouns, to prevent 
the too frequent and tireſome repetition 


of them; . er $e4 icy" nil 
of expreſaly 1 ; the doing, 
and the thing 8 every time there 15 
occaſion to ſpeak of them. | 
Q. How many Kinds of, pronouns are 
chere 5 | | | 
A. There-are four . of pronouns; 
Ren. PossES81VE, - Narren. and. 
DeMonsSTRATIVE. 
. Have not ſome pronouns a caſe pe- 
| culiar to themſelves ? | 
A, Yes. It generally called the On- 
' Ligue caſe, and is uſed after moſt verbs 
and prepoſitions. 
Which are the PzrxsoNaL pronouns? 
A. The PrxsONAI pronouns are J, thou, 
be, ſhe, it, with their plurals. | 
Q. How are the perſonal pronouns | 
formed? 
. IG irregularly, in the following 
amnanner: 


Sing. 


PRONOUNS: 11 
Nominative. J. 
Oblique caſe. Me. _ 
Nominative. T. 
Oblique caſe. Thee. 
 Nominative. He. Sbe. 


Oblique caſe. Him. Her T 7 
Nominative. If. — 
_ -Oblique caſe. 1 
Genitive. 3 e 
= Which are 3he pronouns konn- 
SIVE ? . 2. 4299 135 


A. The she Posssbsrer are, my, 
our, thy, your, his, ber, their. | 

Q. How are the 5 poſſeſive 85 
declined? ??? 

A. Pronogns: offeſlive, bel wholly 
of the nature af a lectives are, like them, 
indeclinable; except that when they are 
uſed without their ſubſtantives, y be- 
comes mine; thy, thine; our, ours; your, 
_ yours, her, hers:; their, theirs; as This 
book is mine : This is not yours, but theirs. 

Q. Which are the — A ons 
nouns ? - 

A. The RuLarres pronouns (o cal 
led becauſe they refer, or relate to an an- 
tecedent or ſubſequent 1 are 
who, which, what; and whether.” | 


Q. How 
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Q. How is who declined ? 
A. Sing. and plural. 
Nominative. bs. 
| Genitive. MWhoſe. 
Oblique. hom. 
Q Are which, what, and whaker, de- 
clinable ? 
A. No. Except whoſe may be ad to 
be the genitive of which. _ | 
Q. What is meant by the AnrTzczpenT 
of a relative? 1 
A. That di noun to w 
i is related, Lay adjective i is to its: ſub- 
ſtantive ; as the word Darius, when we 
ſay, This is Darius v Alerander con- 
gucred. 
Q. Which are che pronouns De: MON 
STRATIVE?L  — 
A. The pronouns - green y 
are this, that, other, and the. Jame. 
Q. How are the demonſtra 
nouns declineddꝰ?e 
A. This makes theſe, 2d Chat 8 
thoſe in the plural number; and other 
makes others; when it is found On | 


— ; 


| irs ſubſtantive. 


SecTION | 


eu ER B 62 15. 13 


1 b m4 3 1 
srerion e 5 


t e hn 91% 


0% the. Infections EW n . 
is At. 315 221 2 


1 THAT is a VIB? „ ieby 
1 A VxxE is a word that ex · 
preſſeth what is affirmed. of, or. attributed 
to a thing; as I love; the horſe neigls. 
Q. What is meant br. che Suneaf | 
an affirmatioñ wills Hitler ni 25 
E The perſon « or thing concerning. 
which the affirmation is made. When 
we ſay Alexander conquered. Darius, Alex-: 
ander is the ſubject; becauſe we affirm 
dew. 1158 n he, quem Da- 


- 
„ ATW 
$3 $18: 2380 
&4 A a 
- 
-- 


A. Two 3 Nawe and; Nevres.. ? 
Q. What is a verb tranſitive? 
A. A verb tranſitive, beſides having 4 
ſubject, implies, likewiſe, an object of the 
affirmation, are which its meaning may. 
as it were, pals ; and without which the 
ſenſe would. not. he. complete. The verb 
to conquer 18 &ranſitive, becauſe it implies 
an object, that is, a perſon or k m. 
&c. conquered; and Darius is that object, 
hen we lay, Alexander conquer: ed Darius. * 
Q. What 
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Q. What is a verb Nevrter ? | 
A. A verb neuter has no object, dif- 

ferent ſrom the ſubject of the affirmation; 
as to reſt. When 2 ſay Alexander roſteth, 
the ſenſe is complete, without Pt other 

words. ZZ YN TS 24 £3 | | D-< 
What is the Wel . of 
r that from which all other forms 
and modifications of them are derived? 
A. The Ravicat Form of verbs is 
that in which they omg — e 10 5 
| 7. love. n 2 50 vo 3 
Q What circumſtances affect the ter- 
minations: of verbs? 55. 

A. TWo. — alid/Paicon ; beſides 
NvumBER, which _— have in common | 
with nouns. LY 

Q. Ho many Tixszs have verbs 
A. Verbs have two TExsEs; the PRE- 
SENT | T'ewss, denoting the time preſent ; 
and the PRETER T ren Weh expreſſeth 
che ane pop. 0 25 ö 

Q. What changes of reremination. do 
theſe allen of verbs occaſion sn 

A. The firſt — ans 

is generally formed by adding [24] or Id 

to the firſt perſob Of the Preſent tenſe _ 
(Which is the ſame as the radical form 

of the verb) as I love, I loved. But many 

verbs form their preter tenſe without re- 

00 . gard 


: | : 3 
R 2 r , 2 | > N . . * * 
VE RBG. ws 
4 * * 1 a 9 2 * : oF . * . a 8 


1 to any en, or analogy; as fo awake, 

1 awoke ; to think, I thought. _ „„ 
Q. What changes termination are 

occaſioned. by the perſons of verbs? 

A. In both tenſes, the ſecond — 
fingular adds [#] or [ef] to the firſt 
perſon (which, in the third perſon fingular 
of the preſent tenſe; changes — Feth] or 
ſes]) all the perſons of F plural num- 
ber retaining che termination of the — 


: perſon fingular. SPSS", o Bt Wear 
Give an e of | he nt 
med in its tenſes and PE Nr. 
u ; 1m at. 


- Preſent Tee. A 


| Singutar. | 1 Plana. N 
Bon loveſt. _ *. „ . 
He ee or loves.” g . love. Me = 


Preter T enſe. toe 1 
1 toved. TIP 27401 : e bon. it > 
Thou Ho. T7 low 2 3 
He loved.” . ll 


| Preſent Tenſe. „ 
Ig. e 
7 granteſt. e ee 20; gun; - 
He granteth or grants. T 20 grant: '3 


Preter 


; A. ; 


2 


4 x, 


- 
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. Peter 33 
Sing ular, EW Plural. ka 
"7 gone.” "We ae 
T rant. "Ye e granted. „ 

He granted. "Thy granted. 


Are theſe cis n o termination 
in works! perſons of verbs always obſerved. 
A. No. They are generally omitted 
after the words, if, though, ee, before, 
ꝛoberber, except, whatſoever, | whamſoever., 
and words of ciſbing: as Doubtleſs thou art 
our father, though Abraham acknowledge 
us not; I not acknowledgeth]. 
Q. What is this form of the teiaſes 
called? Y 
A. This form, becauſe it is 1 
uſed but in conjunction with ſome or o- 
ther of the preceding words, may be 
called the — orm Wo the NG. 
It is as follows: | 


5 re Preſent. | 
Singu lar. 3 Plural. 
If 1 love. Fe bh * 
F thou 1. 1 Be 
if be love. bt F the lor 


80 Conjunctive Preter Tenſe. 
Tf. T loved. ue loved. * 
If thou loved. © If ye loved. 
De loved. * they loved. 
> 227 * 


* 


Q. What are the Tannen, of 


verbs? 
A. Panricimas's are : adjeQtives Added 


from verbs, and retaining. thaw 
tion. | 
Q. How many participles hath 3 a 7 ? 
A. A verb hath two partic 1. 
The participle Praſent, Which denotes 
that the action ſpoken of is then 
place, and ends in [ing] as hearing, wri- 
ting. 2. The participle Preterite, which 
denotes its being paſt, paſt, and ends in led] 
being the ſame with re of the 
preter tenſe ;. as loved. . 
lik © Do al participles preterite end in 


* 


ws No. There are many pF" 
preterite, which neither end in [ad] nor 
take any other tetmination of the preter 
tenſe; as to begin, Preter, I began. Part. 
It is begun. To die, Preter, He died. 
Part. He is dead: moreover, ſame verbs 
have two participles preterite, 2 | 
be uſed. indifferently ; as to laad; he 
loaded; he is laden. To ſow; it is ſo ei; 
it is ſown. 2010 
Q. In what . is a.yab to be under- 
ſtood, when it occurs in c form? 
A. It hath, then, 8 of a com- 
mand from the en W 
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perſon or perſons to whom it is addreſſed; 
ws write, i. e. do thou, or do ye write. 
Q. What is the meaning of the Ra- 
bre AL Form of a verb preceded oof the 
particle fo? © : 
A. It is chen no more than the name 
of an action or ſtate; as, to die is common 
e | 
—_— hay 
-Q What are Rain vhs 3 5 
A. Avxrtrary verbs are verbs dat . 
are uſed in conjunction with other verbs, 
to aſcertain the time, and other circum- 
ſtances of an Aerion with 12 eract- 
5 neſs.” 95. 9917 s I hops e 
nich are the rinc pal auxiliary 
| The pitticigal _ ary bs 8 | 
to — to have, to be, and the — 22 
verbs hall, will, can, may, and muſt. 
How are theſe verbs inflected? 
© K They are all inflected with confi 
derable irregularity ;' and the verbs Hall, 
will, can, and may, expreſs no certain diſ- 
tinction of time; and, therefore, have no 
proper tenſes: but they have two forms, 
one of which expreſſes abſolute certainty, 
and may, therefore, be called the . 
lute form; and the other implies à con- 
dition, and may, therefore, be called the 
conditional form. | | 2 What 


VER BS. . oy © 


Q. What are the inflections of the 
verbs 70 do, ts 2 and i be, 202 => 


| Pk Ten # 

Sing. -ooul 8 
1. SY ants 5 
Thou doeft, or de. Ze do. 

Hie doth, or does. OF hey do. 


| (a) Preter Tenſe: $6 
I did. | SK” We did. KS WY h 
Thou didſt. Wo Te did. 
a . did. 
Preſent, "hel R641 -Y. 
Preterite. Done. N 


1 Te * 8 a3 | 
Preſent Tenſe. | 


A * 7 
- . I%F PA 


7 have. N e 1 
Thou haſt. -/ Fe. Bans. 
He hath, | or bas. They have. 


a A Vers may be FE vn alle” n- a 
Junctiue form of it; as, hd 7 15 re tbew « do. - 4 dids 
if thou did, &c. © | {> 


Pre ter 
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Preter Tenſe. 
3 + tans ©» Plural. LE 
—__ We bad. 
Thou hadſhR, Ye bad. 
—  ._ .. Tan bad. 
. e " Participles. . 
Preſent. Having. 
fp * Had. 


2 * 
1 
9 


To Be. | 
Preſent Tenſe, 
„ VNMNe are. 
NAA W 
He W T hey arc. 


| Conjunctive form of the preſent tene. 
) ͤ DE. - --.7 ff we be. 
If thou be Gh . 
. 


TY Preter T enſe. 
, Me were. 
T hou Wat. Auer. 
He was. They were. 


Conjunctive Form. 
FTwes- + - Abo 
If thou wert. Tre. 
be were. J they were. 


® Mr. Fobo/on 0 be. 


Parti- 


a L497 V ERB. 21 
Participles. 
P reſent. 4 5 Being ©: m— Ro 
TOE. Been. _ 


Q What are de inflections + * 


verbs Jhalh, will, may, can, and muſt ? 4 


A. Shall. 


Assolur Form. 
Sing fab... plural. 
Iſba l. . all. 
T hou ſhalt. Ye ſhall. 5 
He ſhall. They ſhall. __ 


___ Convrrionar Form. 
I ſhould, We ſhould. 
Thou ſhouldeſt Ye ſhould, © 


eur Form: wk F 
Iwill. wif nn 8 
Thou wilt. 2e will. 

He will. They will 


Convitioual 3 
T would. - We would. 998 
Thou wouldeſt, Ye would. 
He would. They would, 


hy 


rr 


l 


Coxbrriox Al. Form. 


We might. 
Ye might. | 


Tr. e cn. f 


© Thou conf. 7 MES 
SM © car 63, oF 


— 


ces. Form. 
Ibu. Me could. 
= hou OP e could. 
They could. 


# 5 : > 
a + BY 
% 47 i 3+ * | S "23 8 4 2 be of : . 1 2 « 4 2 4 
4 "0 4 Seas 


aa What are - the Conroe Trnens | 
obe N e 
A. The Gee Tanne of verbs 
are the tenſes of auxiliary verbs led in 
conjunction with ſome form, or participle 
Kune en ene 1 le 
| beard. | 4; 4 WH AHI. 
G In Sat manner ang the iliary 
verbs uſed in conjunction with other 
verbs? 3 
A. To * ſeveral tenſes of the 5 
ary verb to have, is Joined the participle | 
preterite; as I have written, IT have been. 
To thoſe of the verb 7o be, are joined 
both the e the preſent. and pre- 
terite : as I am hearing, and I am ted 9 
and to all the reſt of the auxiliary yerbs. 5 
joined the radical form of the verb; as 7 
ſhall, will, may, muſt,” can, or do write 4 
ſhall, will, may, muſt, or can be. 
Q. Into how many claſſes, or . 
may the een tenſes of verbs be diſ- 
tributed ? mid vi 
A. :The compound tenſes of verbs may 
be commodiouſlly - diſtributed into three 
diſtinct claſſes or orders; according as 
the auxiliary verbs that conſtitute 'them 
require the radical form, the participle 
preſent, or the participle preterite . to be 
| Joined with them. They are likewiſe 


fle, 


BI 


wap. 
8 8 1 WE dis ate by Weesen e 
eee n — 3 TNA. _ 
r 8 * \ . 
0 Z er A ey Ee ee et eres ce 
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according as ane, 
two, AI are made 


NN 


of the principal verb is made uſe of. g 


7797 Wah can, may, y, muſt, or r all * 


S I fall 2 Thou. ſhalt hear, 


He ſbail bear, &c. Ee ION. 


- Conditi- 1 7 Saal bear, Thou ſhouldeft 


onal. | | Bear, alli, &c. (d) | 


The compound tenſes of che ſecond o PL 
der, or thoſe in which the Ng Ie ta ME: 
ſent is made uſe of. 3 


bearing 7 &c. . 
| 5 I was hearing, Thou _ 
I bearing, &c. 2710 


00 r wah makichhs | 
will, can, may, and muſt. The con junctive form 


of the tenſes may likewiſe be ſu 8 in its Proper 


place, YI it we N neceſſary. 


4 e ; Y 


We. 


Paripe bern, 2 1 


3 PLL e * 


Pea The fir Double © . | 


A." 
S + 


" a2 1 be 7, ni 
* 1 . * be bear, fs ſa 7 
onal. e | 


ung 
13 1 " a 


A, o have. ee, Nei. + 4.4 


Prefers ul 9 5 hat 


benſe. 0h — &c. 


; Thom: - 


Pariciple — "Roving been 


-* wk + 
T he Triple Co: oinf ound. | 


Abſolute | 
form.” * Hall oe lg 
| onditi. i ſhould aus been 
onal Thou | bouldeft be * 


3 


5 ä Q - 
, LECT 
E 
* wy 
Gag 
* 


i 8 : - 
A . 22 » 7 — * my 17 ** 2 = 
——— tm atny HOO ETD 2 ·½᷑½— PC 
nn '. | 
- 
* e - A he * 
, a 
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The compound. tenſes of the third order 
viz. thoſe in which the participle pre- 


terite of the 1 verb ; is Tan 


„ Beard. W 
* T0 OS. Tbs art beard, 


Conjunct- } 1715 I be beard, * thou be beard, 


Ke. 


= offers of this wr 


ive form. 


IVE. -. 


— preſent. " ivr Beard. 
La Bern re. 


The firſt Double Cor L ou id. 4 
Sball be beard. * 41196 


quan 3/7 fo I. ſhall be beard, Thos foot b 


beard, &. 
MY 8 f T fpould be heard, Thou foouls 
, &c. I a 


— F 


ee Compound. 
... Shall bave heard. 
Abſolitte” 1 foal beve bead, Thou fol 
form. 1 Have, cc. WK 
— have Ar Thos 
onal. Ju, Eo HT 


_ 


2 


The 
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3 40 e be „ 
Preſent T bave been beard, Tha hep 
tenſe.” + Been heard, &c. 


a Bad been heard, 
| Preteri rite. Been heard, — 
Participle preſent. Fea bees be. 


The Triple 8 


S ball bave been N * 
Abſolute WE: 7 frat beve been beard 1. 
| onal. © 8 Salas, be. 18 wk r 


What bs you. obſerve concerning, 
Fee tenſes? _. TRIS: 442 
A. It is obſervable that, in forming the 
renſes, all th | of termination is 
miliary. that is named 
firſt; 2 refore, ſecondly, That if the 
auxiliary whuch is firſt named, r 
ticiple, there is no participle 
enn 


#75 


a” is £45 


of words, it — be « convenient to. ax 4 
join an account of thoſe- 2 wick 
ann or no | 
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. Wharare Avus? 
A. Abpvenss are tn — ſen- 


tences, or of clauſes of a ſentence, gene- 
rally ſerving to denote. the mamer, and 


other circumHances of an action; as wiſely, 


1. e. in a wiſe manner; z, 1, e. at this 
time; dere, in this place. 
Q How many kinds of 3 adverbs are 


ing; viz. 
ts tated Ge 


times, preſetly. And, guy, thoſe of 
ar my hoc coined from 
adje@tives by adding [4] to chem; 
== Us Jef; from ſe, lem, 

What is a Pazrosrr ? 

A A Paxrosrriom is a word that ex- 
preſſeth the relation that one word hath to 
another; ſuch as of, with, from, ts: as, 
— He went to Ler- 
don. 

>; — 


Trio ax wands cas join 


What —— ——— 

A. INTER JECTIONS/ are broken or im 

| paſſion of th ? ſome emotion or 
of — as, ab, ab, phy. 


l 
—— 


Ir may vat be 


2 Ze. 2 of al Lie} E 


Lad, or ſome. other — ect 
| 1 as, a good w. 


ing with aur [0] of [he]. before it; 
« Aung — oo 


4 K ů in 
—— —ůů —ů— The le. 


4 1 do all,.or _ * 
How 2 How mach? When or Where? 


— ö 
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ber, St. to follow . e eee 


me, among them. Keck 
—— br Ge braun, are eaſily 


+ LETS 1324 


| Szexion V. 1 
ants ae! 22 roi 0 


flections of words, of which an ac- 
E has been given in the preceding 
ſections; there are many other changes, 
by means of which words paſs from one 
claſs to another: but, becauſe only ſome 
of the words of any claſs admit of a fi- 
milar change, they are not uſually enu- 
merated among the grammatical changes 
of terminations. In nothing, howe 7 


er, is 
— niusof a language more apparent than 
h changes; and, were they uniform 
and "nftant” they would have the ſame 
right to be taken notice of by gramma- 
- rians that any other inflections have. Of 
theſe chang@ I ſhall here give the follow- 
ing ſhort funimary, ung een from 
Mr. Johnſon. 


. | Nai 


DERIVATION. 


Der -bs by len 1 ar 
vowels; as to houſe, 1 to braze,-to glaze, to 
breathe ; ; from houſe, bra glaſs, breath. 
= s nouns are elegantly con- 
veſted into verbs without any change at 
all. Cuſbioned, Bolingbroke. Diadamed, 
Pope. Ribboned, Lady M. W. Montague. 
Verbs, with little 74 no variation, are 
cone into ſubtantives, expreſſing what 
is denoted by the verb as done or procured; 
as love, a fright; from to love, to Fright: - 
and a ftroke, From fruck, the prete or 
the verb to ftrike.. 12 5 
Beſides theſe, * of whe, following 
terminations - are generally - derivative ; 3 
nouns ending \ . 
er, derived from verbs, y role "i the 
Agent; as lover, writer, ftriker. 
Some nouns of this claſs, in conſequence 
of frequent uſe, have ceaſed to be — 
dered as belonging to it; and in this caſe 
the e is often changed into ſome other 
vowel, as har, OR + 
ii, ſignify the action e verb the 0 
are derived from; as the fame 
the ſtriking. 
tb, are abratt ſubRanivegderived from 
C 


concrete adjeftives , as length, ftrength,. 
darth; long, frong, dear. 
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„ * «„ 
— p45 — 
. — 


4, denote cbaracler or guality; as 
Bood, od born hardneſs, 2 
bead, widowhood, god bead. 


p, ſignify Mice, ment Late, or 
condition; as king ſvip, ft Pewardſhip. 


* action or habit; 5 a8 e Fes 4 


wm — —— ,,,, ,,, ,, 
REL 22 
\ 


* bee by \ baile wich be a 


4 7555 


an, Pee as, wore fician. 
ard, character or habit; as, 4 gate 
Aotard, dullard. 
are derived from the F rench, 
and generally fignify the 
af or the habit, as com- 
mandment, uſage. _ 

It, the poſſeſſor (of Fi rench original alſo) 
as, grantee, one to whom a grant is 
made; te Nee, to whom, the leaſe | | 

; niade, . | 

" Nouns ſometimes become diminutioes by | 

the addition of [i] or ſome other pro- 

duction of their termination; as goſtin, 

a hillck, pickerel, riuulet. 

Adjefives ending in 
A 5 are rer derived 8 HOUNS, 


d abundance; 
i, as x la . 25 5 of . 


ment and 
be 


1 * * 
P W EO... — — 25 


£ 

l by 5 
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' 
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| e d. ſas el in ame degree) 
ignify Ukewile png, But in a leſs 
degree than theifermanations 1 

04% Anand [i] age; loneſc 
leſs; ſignify chunt, as worthleſs, foyleſs. 


. (% dle) dignifyGkengss as giontly, | 


n een ee en 
, Genity /nilitudrorren idency to a cha- 
9 3 . 


1 i,  Spanifty . | 
——_— derived from nouns RS os” 
nify N as comfortable, "tong- 
- 


| . e on 
8 eee e 
— Ares fee ccwently-devivett from ad- 
1 and peace ee 
of the "qu ry"; 25 % e to 
Frengthen. © "Mo wn: 

-. = yg BY prefixed to words, 
with their uſe in OPEN. are che 
following: 

Ante— ſignifies before ; as Antediluvian. _ 

Anti— and ) againſt; as Autimonarchical, 

Contra— Jy contyedift. 

Circum— about ; as circumſcribe. 

De—down ; as depoſe, depreciate. 

Di:—negation, or privation; en 
Aiſliłe, diſarm. | 

1 44 E 5 Ty =. 
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11 (changed ſometimes into [im] before 


af r- + ION An] always before [I] 
before #7} in words 


from the Latin, and 


: | | ee imper fe, ep timat e. . 


* 
2 


2 


* % .- - 
3 8 5 
PL as 4 * K * 5 


88 


as T5 5 Aigen AAAS Tree te 


72 | 
Pn Toa (in 9 9 as prodernatural. 
_ Ulira—beyond (in place) as Ultramontane. 
Inter — among; AS intermix. 

Tran over; as transfer, tranſlate. 7 
we grams or backward ; 3. as revolve, 


374; 
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Par II. 


of the grammatical We and duet 
cation of certain Words, eſpecially” 
uch as the paucity of our infleftions 
obliges us to make uſe of, in order to 
expreſs what, in other languages, is 
efefied by a change of termination. 


Wen * * 


. $3 ro L 


. Of the n., 
Qt HAT are Ax TicLEs ? 
A. Articles are the words [a] and 


[/be] placed before nouns, to aſcertain the 
extent of their ſignification. 
Q. What is the uſe of the article [4] ? 
A. The article [a] (before a conſonant, 
but [an] before a TD intimates that 
one only of a ſpecies is meant, but not any 
one in particular; as, This is a good book; 
i. e. One among the books that are good. 
Hence it is called the article Indefinite. 


3 What 


; 
{ 
N 
1 
11 
1 
# 
F 
l 
f 
11 
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What is the uſe of the article [be]? 
A. The article [zhe] limits the ſignifi- 
cation of a word to one or more of a 
ſpecies; as This is the book ; Theſe' are the 


men; i. e. this particular book, and theſe 


articular men. For this reaſon it is cal- 
160 the article Defnite. 

In what ſenſe is a noun to be un- 
derſtood, when neither of theſe articles is 
prefixed to it? 

. Generally, in an unlimited ſenſe, 
expreſſing not one in general, or one 
in particular, but every individual that 


can be comprehended in the term, as, 


Man is born to trouble; i. e. whoever 
partakes of human nature, all mankind. 


SECTION 
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n N. 40 do, ates 128 
of verbs? 


+ WP aders, the af 


11227 * 


ing or receiving the. en er 
preſied ; 2s ng, am loved,: 1 mas bated... 
Wir in the uſe of the. auxiliary 
verbs Gallas t O 
.. Whe imply foretebh We'ule 
all in the Ei p —— — and vill in the rel; 
as 1 Hall, . | 
promiſe, threaten, or engage, we Ta will in in 
the firſt and al nh 


I ill, or he foall write... . — 
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verbs can, may, and muſt, affect the ſig- 
nification of verb? 

A. In the . abſolute form, the auxiliary 
verb con, fignifies'a preſent poet; may, 
a right; and muß, a neceffity to do 4 me- 

thing chat is not yet done; as I can, may, 
or muft, <vrite: and the conditional forms could 
and mig ht, ſi ignify likewiſe, a porver and right 
to do RAGE R 1s affirmed, but imply the in- 
tervention of ſome obſtacle re 


3 — 


— 


0 
; 
| 
f 
l 
| 
} 


5 that prevents its taking 3 48 could, 
or might write; i. e. if not ng Hinflered.. _ 


The like may alſo be obſerved: of the con 
tional forms of ſball and will” © © 
2 In what manner doth The auxil ary 
8 affect che fignification 
nnn & 1 28 01 591g Dt 
22.7 Phe aer verb 1 Habe figni 
_ that what is affirmed is or was paſt 3 a8 T 
Vave received, I bud written, i. e. the ac 
tion of receiving is now paſt, and the ac- 
tion of writing was chen der. 1 
Q. In what manner dðth che y 
verb 7e have determint the d of any 
oF fi 0D 10S 010 1 9113 fl y 
* When we make uſe of the auxiliary 
verb to have, we have no idea of any cer- 
tain portion of time. inter 
the time of the action and the irie = . 
— of it; the time of tlie action 
a | being 


4 
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morning, written; K in the ſame 
year, | 1 morning ren 
ſpeaking of any action done in a per 
of time that is wholly expired, we uſe 
the preter tenſe of the verb? 97 as laſt year, 
or yeſterday, '1 wrote 4 tter : intimatin 
that ſome certain portion of time 18 pal 
between the time of che action, and the 
time of ſpeaking of it. 

Q. Are there no other verbs, beſides 
thoſe which are called , that are 
joined in conſtruction with other verbs, 
without _— bar — the N nh 
N en 

A. The verbs bid; 45 8 7 15 705 
hoes feet, and alſo a, are uſed in tlie 
2 conſtruction; "0 He Jaw me ene of 


'T head him ſay it. | 

Ons of the g dme in. hs 
Engliſh language; relates to the ſubject 
1 as it conſiſts in the uſe of 
the eonſunctive particles and prepoſitions, 
particularly of, ts, for, witb, and in, with 
a few. others. Indeed, there is nothing 
in which the practice of our beſt authors 
is more variable or capricious: but I 
thought i it would be m to throw all the 
n ä remarks 
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r is the — place for the 
ſubject of the affirmation in an 
ſentence 3 60110 t ont C: Kon: 74 
N — the verb; as the 1 wed Alex. 
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omprifing : the pk 


N 2 Sentence, andthe, Cor 
— hor of one * ord to another. 
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ander in tlie Senvediees enen COquered 


Dorins. L 18 13H QT 
QQ. What is its place in re, inte 


ſentence * 2 


A. Between the url ary. and * radi- 
— of the princ 


Alarunder rong 


aer Darius 1 8 F954 0 8: 


{4 
* 1 
N 14 W 4 
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2 323 22 * 
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ipal verb; 28. Di 


2 als 10 


Q What is the uſual place for the ob- 


joet b-ah/affirination? E 1 


© 2s 


— £49 HET 


A. After the verb; as ie. word Darius 


inthe ſentence, Alexander conquer 
* — is the 


04 
7 


* 


Je STEELE? 


— — œKUEUäœ — So en = 


ed Darius. 
he ufuab place oe: the! ae 


o ; «£57 * 1 4 t F j ] 7 F F "of _— 
Fd # & EE. A of — 4 4 2 . 
5 Kd 4 


23 
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A. m baſs the ſubſtantive ; 3 


as, a good man, a fine borſe. 

Q. In what caſes is the adjective placed 
after the ſubſtantive? _ 
A. When a verb is interpoſed between 
them; as, Great is the Lord; and when 


a clauſe of a ſentence depends upon the 


adjective; as, @ man generous 10 bis ene 


mies. Feed me with food convenient for me. 


Q. What is the proper place for the 


pronoun r. relative? : 
A. Immediately after its antecedent ; 


as, That is the Darius, whom Alexander | 


conquered. 

Q. What is the moſt convenient place 
for an adverb, or a Jeparate clauſe of a 
ſentence? 

A. Between the ſubject and the verka 
as, Alexander intirely conquered Darius. 
Alerander, in three battles, conquered Darius. 
Or between the auxiliaries and the verb 
or participle; as, You have preſently dif: 
. patched this buſineſs, I have been exceeding y 

pleaſed. 
Q. What is the correſpondence of the 
* pronouns with their ſubſtantives? 


A. They muſt agree in number; 20. - 


T bis man. Theſe men. | 
Q. What is the correſpondence of the 
verb and its ſubject? 


ba 7 They 
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A. They muſt have the ſame number, 
and perſon; as, 1 love. Thou . He 
loves. The fun ſhines, 8 

Q. Suppoſe there be two ſubjects of 


the ſame affirmation, and they be both of | 
the fingular number? 


A. The verb c 


Q. In what circumſtances is the oblique 


caſe of pronouns uſed ? 
A. After verbs tranſitive, and pre 


Brions 3 as, He loves her. I gave the book 


to "ty 


As but few of the relations of words 


and ſentences in conftruftion are expreſ- 
ſed by a change of termination in Eng- 


Ifh, but generally by conjunctive parti- 
eles, the art of Engliſh Syntax muſt con- 


fiſt, chiefly, in the proper application of 
the conjuntive particles; and the accurate 


uſe theſe can only be learned from 


obſervation and a diftionary. 
What 1 have obſerved on this ſubject 


will be found among the Additional Ober- 


valions. 


PART 


ing to them 
muſt be in the — as, Tour your | 
end merit have been abuſed. 


EC RI ob A on Ed EN TY NN I ane 9 « 
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18 ; 42 San * 
n 
A - . 2 2 — 
e ade os Cirids et 
i HAT is Pos o ? ws . 
Pnosopr is that part of — 
mar which teaches the rules of Promacia 
tion, and of Verfification. ' © 
Q. Wherein conſiſts the art of Frou 
ciation? N „ ere 
A. In the. accent . the nw \ 
per ibis of a word, and the emphaſes 
upon the proper word of a ſentence. * 
Q. Upon. what doth. che art of Veni. ; 
cation depend! ? 8 
A. 1 words | 
according to certain laws, ſpecting quan- 
tity or accent. | I-45 
Q. What is molk Gerbe the ar- 
rangement,, of hadi A Forcing N their 
quanti 
A. Et the accent fall upon the frf 91 
ble the third, the ffth, &c. the verſe 
is ſaid to conſiſt of Trochees; which is cal- 
= lcd a foot of two ſyllables, whereof the 
| firſt is long, and the ſecond ſhort. 
If it fall upon the ſecond, the fourth, the 
Harb, KC. as is moſt N in Engliſh verſe, 
it 
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it is ſaid to conſiſt of Iambics; which are 
feet of two ſyllables, whereof the firſt is 
ſhort, and the ſecond long. 
If two ſyllables be pronouaced both 
long, * is called a /ppndce ; and if 
one y Ivey ſyllable be fucceeded by two ſhort 
ones — the verſe is ſaid to con- 
ſiſt of Dasyli. 1 ü ſhort Tee 
men of each of theſe kings of down 


8  Trochaical. © 
In the diys of | - "ih 
: 7 r [ Planly U Il, | 
We i With ra | Wide ears ; 
The mõn I arch heirs, 


| Pats ſometimes called teen 
Di] ogenes | furly and | Proud. 6 


: Vertes conſiſt of more or fewer of theſe 
feet at pleaſure; and verſes of different 
uw intermixed form a Pindarick poem. 


— 


— which Iambic verſes abound. 
2: &Þ: * E 124 4 of 7 11 N 0 75 by 


* 


PART 


CEE 


N R v. 1 
07 Ee. l 1 


* " 


d RES are choſt derade Kas 

grammatical or natural pro 

ety, which are either allowed or ad 
red. 

Thoſe which affect Englifh. knn or 
h ables, and which may therefore be 
termed Orthographical figures, are Apherefis, 
when a ſyllable or letter is omitted at the 
beginning of a word; as tig, for it is; 
Syncope, when it is left out in the middle; 
as ne er, for never; and Apocope, when o- 

mitted at the end; as 1%, for though. 
The omiſſion of a word neceſſary to 
grammatical propriety, is called Elio; j 
as I wiſh you would write, for I wiſh that 
you would write. 

Particles, and ſome other words, 
muſt frequently be ſupplied to make 
the conſtruction complete; as in the fol- 
lowing ſentences. I value it not @ (or f 
a ) farthing; i. e. at the price of a farthing : 
af twelve o'clock; i. e. F the clock. 


The 


The pronoun relative is frequently o- 
mitted; as, The bouſe I have built; inſtead 
of ſaying, The houſe that, or wbich, I bave 
Built. To make very frequent uſe of 
this ellipſis ſeems to be a fault. 

With reſpe& to the u/e of figures it is 
obſerved, that the orthographical Fgures are 
not uſed with approbation, except in very 
familiar writing, or verſe. 
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 Containily a Catalogi e of Verbs* 
| irregularly infl ected. oP ; 


"HAT 1 might not Sowd the notes 

too much, 1 haye choſen to throw 

into an Appendix, 2 a catalogue of verbs ir- 
regularly 225 excluding thoſe verbs, 
and parts of verbs, which are become ob- 
ſolete; that learners may be at no loſs 
what form of expreſſion to prefer. It is 
extracted chiefly from Mr. Ward's cata- 
logue ; but without taking any notice of 

his diſtin@ion of cony ugations. Whenthe 
regular inflection is in uſe, as well as . 
the irregular one, an aſteriſm 1 is put. 


N 


Rae farm. 5 Preter ET | Participhe pr 
ariſe. —— ariſen. ” 
awake. awoke.“ awoke . 1 
bear, os or Ho i 
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Radical form. Preter teaſe. dar pres. 


beat. 


bereft.⸗ 


beſeech. | delought, : 


bid, 
bind. 
bite. 
_ 
bleed. 
break. 
breed. 
bring. 
burſt. 


buy. 
catch. 
chide. 
chuſe. = ; 
cleave. .. % 


cg. f 
clo 3 


* 


# j 


, F > 
We 2 


jen 
a 
blew. 
. _—_ 
brake. 
bred. 
ns © 
burſt. 
bought. 
caſt. 
cau b. 
cChid. 

8 
4 


be = 
bereft.· 
beſought. * 
n N 
bound. 
bitten. 4 5 


blown. 
bled. 


broken, 
red. 


brought. 5 
burſt, burſten. 
2 pl 5 


4 


—_ 
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Radical form. Preter tenſe. Participle pres. 


drink. 
drive. 
eat. 


fly. 


forſake. _ 
freeze. 


dran., drunk. 
drove. driven. 
ate. eaten. . 
fell. Aen.. 
l. led. | 
fought. . fought. 
found. found. 
J.. 
flung. flung.” . 
flew. 3 BOwn.. 
fi orſook. forſaken.- 
froze. _ frozen. 
gat, got. gotten. 
gave. given. 
went. gone. 
ground. ground. 
C rown. 
Rang n e 
, chew -.. 
hid. : hidden. 
hit. hit. 
held. T holden: held. 
hurt. hurt. 
kept. kept. © 5) 
_ kmitted. knitted, Knit. 
knew. known. 
laid. laid, lain. 
fed. la 
D 
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1 Radical form. Preter tenſe. Participle pret. 
| leave. left. left. | 
| let. bet. - ler. 
Il lie. 226; Po 1 
If load. loaded. loaden, laden“ 
| — ot oft. 
3 e. male. made. 
II T. ͤ - met. 
1 mow. mowed. mown.“ 
. pay. paid. pa. 
nll _ pu. oper. . 
18 quoth he. | 
4 read. read. read. 
| (| - rend. F 2 „ enk. 
1 ring. rung, rang. rung. 
1H me i ved. riven. 
— riſe. .. ole. avon. - 
4 TT een. 
run. unt Ra. 
W. med. ann. 
B . ſeen. 
ſeek. ſought. . fought. 
ſeethe. ſeethed. ſodden. 
. ſold. old. 
rr. 
ſer,” = + ſet. Et. 5 
ſhake. ſhook. . haken. 
ſhave. © ſhaved. ſhaven.* 
ſhear. ſheared. ſhorn. | 
. | DE ſhed. 


— * 
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Radical ferm. Preter tenſe. Participle pret. 
ſhned. me. ek, 
ſhine. ſnone. _ ſhone.* 
ſhoe. ſnod. ſhod. 
ſhoot. hon 27 wa . 
owed, own, | 
ſhow, ſhew. - ſhewed..  ſhewn.” Sv) 
ſhrink. Mink ſhrunk ſhrunk. . 
ſhut. om har (( 
fing. lang. 8 
ſink. ſunk. ._ ſunk, 
u... M. 
| ſlay. / ew. N ſlain. | 
fide. ſlided.  flidden © 
ſlink. ;;£Nunk. .:iviflunk, 
ſing. - - lung flung. 
2 i... 
ſmite. ſmote. mitten. 
_ | ſowed. fown.® 
ſpeak. -” i poke. Poben. 
— : ed. pech 
ſpend. ſpent. pen. 
ſpin. ſpun. dpun.  .. 
ſpit. pat. pen 
ſplit. pit. pit. 
youu | 2 ſpread. 
prin ſprung, ſprang ſprun 
1 ſtood. f 1 1 
ſteal. ſtole. holden. -.-- 


ſtick. - ſtuck. fuck 
| - "ER n 
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Radical form. Preter tenſe. 


ſting. 
ſtink. | 


_ ſtride. 


ſtrike. 


ſtring. 
ſtrive. 


ſtrow. 
ſwear. 


ſweat. 
 fwell. 

ſwim. 
ſwing. 


tea 


teach. 
tear. 


tell. 


- think. 


thrive. 
throw. 


thruſt. 
_ tread. 
wear. 
weave. 


weep. 
win. 
wind. 


work. 


wring. 
write. 


Participle pret. 
ſtung. ſtung. 
ſtank. . : 
ſtrode. ſtridden. 
ſtruck. ſtricken. 
ſtrung. ſtrung. 

ſtrove. ſtriven. 
ſtrowed. ſtrown. 
ſwore, ſware. ſworn. 
ſweat. ſweat. 
ſwelled. ſwollen.* 
ſwam. ſwum. 
ſwung. ſwung. 
took. taken. 
taught. taught. 
tore, tare. torn. 
told. told. 
thought. thought. 
throve. thriven. 
threw. thrown. 
thruſt. thruſt. 
trode. trodden. 
wore. worn. 
wove. woven. 
wept. wept. 
won. won. 
wound. wound.“ 
wrought. wrought. 
wrung. wrung. 
Wote. men. 
That 
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That this catalogue might be reduced 
into as ſmall a compaſs as poſſible, thoſe 
irregularities are omitted that have been 
produced merely by the quick pronun- 
ciation of regular preterite tenſes and par- 
ticiples; whereby the ed 1s contracted in- 
to . But this contraction 1s not admitted 
in ſolemn language, except in verbs which 
end in /, , or p; as creep, crept; feel, 
felt; dwell, dwelt; though it is ſome- 
times uſed in words ending in d: as gird, 
girt; geld, gelt, &c. 1 
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SE c TI © N T- 
of the Plural Number 1 Nouns. 


Go Olritines: = find: an apoſtrophe 
5 uſed in the plural number, when 
the noun ends in a vowel; as in- 
amorato's, toga's, tunica s, Otho's, a ſet of 
_ virtuoſo's. Addiſon on Medals. - The 1dea's 
of the author have been converſant with the © 
faults of other writers. Swift's Tale of a 
Tub, p. 55. It is alſo uſed, werbe, 8 
when the noun ends in 5; as, genius, 
caduceusi s, Jacobus 's. Addiſon on Medals, 
p. 79. But it ſeems better to add es in 
cheſe caſes; as, rendeꝝ vouſes. Hume's 


Hiſtory, vo. 113; 
„ | Words 
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Words compounded of man have men 
in the plural; as, Alderman, aldermen. 
As, (Smollett 8 Voltaire, vol. 2. 
Words derived Pd” foreign langua- 
ges often retain their original plural ter- 
minations; as, Cherubim, phenomena, ra- 
di, Beaur. But when foreign words are 
completely incorporated into our lan- 
guage, they take Engliſh plurals, as epi- 
tomes. Addiſon. When words of foreign 
extraction are, as it were, half inco 
rated into the language, they ſometimes 

. retain their native plurals, and ſometimes 
acquire thoſe of the Engliſh. Thus ſome 
perſons write ctiterions, others criteria; 
ſome write mediums, and others media. 

Some foreign words both retain their na- 
tive plurals, and acquire the Engliſh, but 

they are uſed in different ſenſes. This is 
the caſe with the word index. We ſay in 

diexes of books, and indices of algebraical 
quantities. 

When a noun is e compounded of an 
adjective, which has not entirely coaleſced 
with it into one word, it occaſions ſome 
difficulty where to place the ſign of the 

plural number; as in the word handful. 
| Some would 6 700 bands full; others, 
7 ? FO 
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PLURAL NUMBER. 69 
two handfuls ; and Butler, perhaps for the 
ſake of the rhyme, writes #400 handful. | 


Far of the lower part, two. e : 
It had devoured, it was fo manful. 


When a name has a title bc a to is 
as Dottor, "Miſs, Maſter, &c. the plural 
termination affects only the latter of the 
two words; as, the two Doctor Nettletons, 
the two Miſs Thomſons , tho' a ſtrict analogy 
would plead for the alteration of the for- 
mer word, and lead us to ſay, the two 
Doctors Ne ettleton, the two Miſſes Thomſon : 
for, if we ſupplied the ellipſis, we ſhould 
ſay, the two Doctors of the name of Netileton; 
and, the two young ladies of the name of 
Thomſon; and I remember to have met 
with this conſtruction ſomewhere, either 


in Clariſſa, or Sir Charles Grandiſon; but 5 


[ cannot now recollect the paſſage. 
Many of the words which have no fs 
gular number, denote things which conſiſt 
of two parts, or go by pairs, and therefore 
are, in ſome meaſure, intitled to a plural 
termination; as, lungs, bellows, breeches. 
The word pair is generally uſed with many 
of them; as, 4 pair of compaſſes, a pair of 
drawers, a pair of colours, Sc. © Allo many © 
of theſe words denote things which conſiſt 


of many parts, and therefore are, in the. 
| Rrugelt 


1 
i] 
# | 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
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ſtricteſt ſenſe, plurals ; as grains, annals, 
oats,  mallows, and other plants; aſhes, 
embers, filings, vitals, hatches, cloaths, &c. 
But others are not eaſily reduced to this 
rule, and no reaſon can be given why the 
things might not have been expreſſed by 
words of the ſingular number; as, calends, 
nones, ides, riches, odds, ſhambles, thanks, 
11d1ngs, wages, viduals, and things that . 
have only quantity, and do not exiſt in 
diſtinct parts; as, the grounds of liquors, 
 beaſtings, ofes '<. (EE 

Many of the words which have no ſin- 
_ gular termination, are the names of ſci- 


ences; as, ethics, mathematics, belles lettres, 


Sc. Many of them are the names of 
games; as billiards, fives, &. Many * 
them, alſo, are the names of diſcaſes ; 


the meaſles, hiſterics, glanders, &c. A = 


ſome, in imitation of the Greek and Latin, 


are the names of feſtivals, and other ſtated 


times; as orgies, matint, veſpers, 8 
Some of theſe words have a ſingular 
termination in uſe, but it is applied in a 
different ſenſe; as arms, for weapons, and 
an arm of the body; ; a pair of colours be- 
longing to the N good manners, a 
perſon's goods, good graces, a ſoldier's 
2 a man's betters, hangings, doings. 
And of their doings great aiflike declared. 
| Milton. 
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Milton. Some words are alſo found in 
the ſingular, but more generally in the 
plural; as firſ# fruits, antipodes, e. 
To expreſs the — — any of theſe 
words which have only a — 1 _— 
tion in uſe, we have recourſe to a 
Phraſis; as, one of the annals, one of the 
grams, one of the pleiades, cc. 
1 ſay one pound, twenty pound, 
And the ſame rule they obſerve with 
"feet to all weights and meaſures. Alſo 
a gentleman will always ſay, how many 
carp, or hom many tench, &c. have you 
and never how many carps, or how 
tenches, &c. This n. may be ſaid to be un- 
grammatical; or, at leaſt; a very harſh 
ellipſis; but cuſtom authorizes it, and 
many more departures from ſtrift gram- 
mar, particularly in converſation. Some- 
times writers have adopted this colloquial 
form of ſpeech. He is ſaid to have ſhot, 
with bis own hands, fifty brace of pheaſants. 
Addiſon. When Innocent the 11th deſired 
the Marquis de Eaſtres to furniſh thirty 
thouſand head of ſtvine, he could not ſpare 
them, but thirty thouſand lawyers he had at 
bis ſervice. Addiſon. A fleet of _— 
nine ſail. Hume's Hiſt. vol. 3. peha$: 77 
Many words, however, in the | 
number; ſeem to be uſed in the our 
- con- 
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conſtruction; when, perhaps, the ſupply- 
ing of an ellipfs would- make it pretty 
eaſy. be Queen dowager became more a- 
verſe to all alliance with a nation, who had 
arted ſo far from all ancient principles. 

ume's Hiſt. vol. 4. p. 833. i. e. all 
kinds of alliance. Thus we ſay, a thouſand 
horſe, or foot; meaning a thouſand of the 
troops that fight on foot, or with a horſe. 
They are a — apple, i. e. they are of a 
good ſpecies of the fruit called an apple. 
And thus, alſo, perhaps, may ſome of 
the examples in the former paragraph be 
analized. 

Names of menen qualities ſeldom have 
any plurals, yet when particular acts and 
not general habits arc meant, the plural 
number ſometimes occurs; as 7ſolences. 
Hume's Hiſt. vol. 7. p. 411. but it ſeems 
better to have recourſe to a periphraſis 


in this caſe. In things of an intellectual 


nature, the ſingular number will often 
ſuffice, even when the things ſpoken of 
are mentioned as belonging t to a number 
of perſons; but if the things be corporeal, 
though they be uſed in a figurative ſenſe, 
the plural number ſeems to be required. 
Thus we fay, their deſgn, their intention, 
and perhaps, their heart; but not their 
head, or their mouth. This people draws 

I e nigh 
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_ nigh unto me with their mouth, and honours 
me with their lips, but their heart is for 
from me. Matthew. Ferdinand defigned 
to wreſt from the Venetians totons, 
cobich bis predeceſſor had canfigued to their 
hand. Hume's Hiſt. vol. 3. p. 438. 
| Words that do not admit of a plural, 
on account of their being of an intellec- 
tual nature, are eaſily applied to a number 
of perſons. - Thus we. ſay, ' the courage of 
an army, or the courage of a thouſand men; 
though each man, ſeparately taken, be 
ſuppoſed to have courage. In theſe caſes, 
if we take away the abſtract and intellec- 
tual term, and ſubſtitute another, which 
is particular and corporeal, we muſt 
change the number, though the conſtruc- = 
tion and meaning of the ſentence be _ 
ſame. The enmity of Francis the firſt, and 
Charles the fifth, ſubſiſted between their po- 
ſterity for ſeveral ages. Robertſon's Hiſt. 
of Scotland, vol. 1. p. 74. If the author 
had not uſed the word poſterity, which is 
in the ſingular number, he muſt have ſaid 
children, or N or deſeendants, in the 
plural. | | 
There are many words which, in gene- 
ral, have no plurals, as wwoo!, a &c. 
which inks who are much converſant 
with the things which they ſignify, and 


who * 


"© 
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who have occafion to make more dit 
tinctions among them, uſe in the plural 
number, and ſometimes thoſe plurals get 
into writing. The coarſer 4 have 
their uſes alſo. Preceptor, vol. 2. p. 435. 
Yet when nouns, which have uſually no 
plurals, are uſed in that number, the ef- 
fect is very diſagreeable. But one of the 
Principal foods uſed by tbe inhabitants is 
cheeſe, Ulloa's Voyage, vol. 1. p. 304. 
This conſtruction might exfily have been 
avoided by a periphraſis; as, but one of 
the principal kinds of food, Gr. ' © 
The word means belongs to the claſs of 
words which do not change their termina- 
tion on account of number; for it is uſed. 
alike in both numbers. Z2# this means 
 foould fail.” Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 8. p. 65 
Some perſons, however, uſe the fingular 
of this word, and would ſay, left this mean 
ſhould fail, and Dr. Lowth pleads for it; 
but cuſtom has fo formed oy ears, that 
they do not eaſily admit this form of the 
word, notwithſtanding it is more agreeable 
to the general analogycof. the language. 
The word p2ins is alſo uſed in the 
ſingular number; No, pains is taken , 
Great pains has heen taten. Pope. But 
both this, and the word nh are alſo 
uſed as 1 als. | 
| The 
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The word news is alſo uſed. both in 
the ſingular and plural number. Pray, 
Sir, are there any news of his intimate friend 
and confident Darmin. Smollet's Voltaire, 
yol. 18. p. 131. News were brought to the 
Queen. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 4. p. 426. 
F 
don. Engliſh Merchant, p. 7. But not- 
withſtanding thoſe authorities, the ſingu- 
lar number ſeems to be more common. 
and is therefore to be preferred. -  - 
The word hills-dows is allo aſed-in 
both numbers. Her eyes fir opened on a 

billet-doux. Pope's ws of the Lock. 
Hill be carrying . Lala uu. Ar- 
buthnot. 

In ſome caſes we find two umi in 


uſe. The word brother is an example of - 


this; for we both ſay brothers, and bre. 
thren ; but the former is uſed of natural 
relations, and the. other in a figurative 
ſenſe; as, men and. brethren. The word 


die, which makes dice when it relates to 


gaming, makes dies, in the plural num- 
ber, when it relates to coin. The word 
cow formerly had kine in the plural num- 
ber, but we now ſay cows. The word 
Sir has hardly any plural, except in very. 
lolema, ane borrowed from the ald uſe 


3 
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of it; as, Oh, Sirs, what Mal 1 do 1 to 
be ſaved. Acts. | 
Both the word folk, and folks from to 
be uſed promiſcuou fly, eſpecially in con- 
verſation; as when we ſay, where are 
_ the good folks, or folk, but the latter 
. ſeems to be preferable, as' the word in 
the ſingular form implies a number. 
Proper names admit of a plural num- 
un; where they are figuratively uſed for 
common names. Ir is not enough to have 
Vitruviuſes, we muſt alſo have Auguſtuſes, 
to employ them. Smollet 8 Voltaire, 
vol. . . 
It is indifferent, in ſome cafes, whether 


we uſe a word in the ſingular, or in the | 


plural number. Thus we ſay in hopes, 
or in hope, and in the very fame ſenſe. 
His old inſtructor, imagining that he had now 
made bimſelf acquainted with his diſeaſe of 
mind, * in hope , curing it. Roſſi las, 
vol: 1. p. 16. They went their ways. 
| Matthews We ſhould now ſay, went — 
way; but, in the Yorkſhire dialect, it 
is ſtill; went their ways. The laſt Pep e 
was ut confiderable charges. Addi fon, 
Notwith#anding the ravages of © theſe two 
inſatiable enemies, their numbers can hard- 
* be ne Ulloa' s voyage, vol. 4. 
p- 202. 
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p. 202. Their number, would expreſs the 
whole idea, but perhaps not with the ſame 
emphaſis. The ſingular» number would 
have been better than the plural, in the 


following ſentence, putting our minds into 
the diſpoſals 'of others. e 5 


- 
7 
* 44. 


N SECTION U. 


07 the Oenitve Caſe, and bebe 11. 
beckiun 27 Nouns. ; py | 30 211 


TT. may ſeem imp roper to a $2 
minative a caſe (i. e. caſus, froe inflettio) 
which is the root from whence other caſes 
are derived; but the practice of all Gram- 
marians, and the long eſtabliſhed defini- 
tion of terms, authorize this Lehener 
. from rigid exactneſs. 
Thee at: the end of a word, doth 
not change into [v] for the genitive caſe, 
as it doth in the plural number. We 
ſay à wife's fortune; dae * ann, more 
wives than one. 


oſtrophe Maden; as amis of 


The ap 


an [i] which was formerly inferted, and 
made an addition of a * to the 
word. 
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word. Mr. Pope, and ſome of his co- 
pp to avoĩd a harthneſs in the 


pronunciation: of ſome genitives, wrote 
the word Ur] at the end of the word; 
as Statins bis Thehais, Socrates bis fetters 
 (Spe&t.) imagining the [g] to be a con- 

traction for that pronoun: But analogy 
eaſily overturns that ſuppoſition; for Te. 
Rus bis beauty, or Men his wit, were ab- 
ſurd. 

Die 


— neceſſarily occaſions the 


addition of a ſyllable to words ending 


in [J, and the other terminations whic 
have the ſame effect in the plural num- 
ber; as YVenus's beauty, Moſes's rod. Some- 
times the additional [] is fupprei 1 
writing, and nothing but the ap ophe 
remains. And coft bim down at 25 5 
feet, But this is more common with 
ets, when the additional ſyllable would 
have been more than their verſe required. 
Sometimes the apoſtrophe is wholly 
mitted, even after the plural number; 
tho”, in that caſe, there is no other ſign 
of the genitive caſe. ' A collection of wri- 
ters faults. Swift's Tale of a Tub, P. Li» 5 
Aſter ten years wars. Swift. 
When, in this and other caſes, the ter- 
minations of words are ſuch; that the found 


| makes no diſtinction between che — 
. 
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of the ſingular and of the plural number; 
as, the prince's injuries, and princes injuries. 
Hume's Hiſt, vol. 5: p. 406. It ſhould 
ſeem to be better to decline the uſe of 


| the genitive in the plural number, and 


ſay, the injuries of princes. 

The Engliſh genitive has often: a very 
harſh ſound, ſo that, in imitation of the 
French, we daily make more uſe of the 

| particle, of, as they do of de, to expreſs 

the ſame relation. There is ſomething 
aukward in the following ſentences, in 
which this method has not been taken. 
The general, in the army's name, publiſhed 
a declaration. Hume. The Commons vote. 
Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 8 8. p. 217. The 
Lords bouſe. Id. Unleſs be be very igno- 
rant of the kingdom's condition. Swift. 
It were. certainly better to ſay, In the 
name of the army, the votes of the Commons, 
| the houſe of Lords, the condition of the king- 
dom. Beſides, the Lord's houſe, which is 

the ſame in ſound with tbe Lords bouſe, is 


an expreſſion almoſt appropriated to a 


place ſet apart for chriſtian worſhip. | 
When an entire clauſe of a * 
beginning with a participle of the preſent 
tenſe, is uſed as one name, or to expreſs 
one idea, or circumſtance, the noun on 
which it depends may be put in the ge- 


nitive 
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nitive caſe. Thus, inſtead of ſaying, 
What is the meaning of this lady holding up 
her train, 1. e. what is the meaning of the 
lady in holding up ber train, we may ſay, 
What is — meaning of this lady's holding 
up her train; juſt as we ſay, What is the 
meaning of this lady's dreſs, Sc. So we may 
either ſay, I remember it being reckoned a 
great exploit; or, perhaps more elegantly, 
T remember its being reckoned, &c. 
When a name is complex, conſiſting 
of more terms than one, the genitive is 
made by ſubjoining the [51 to the laſt of 
the terms. For Herodias ſake, his brother 
Philip's wife. Matthew. Lord Feverſham 
_ the general's tent. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 8. 
p. 264. This conſtruction, however, 
often ſeems to be aukward. It would 
have been eaſier and better to have ſaid, 
The tent ef Lord Feverſham the general, 
Sc. When a term conſiſts of a name, 
and an office, or any term explanatory of 
of the former, it may occaſion ſome doubt 
to which of them the ſign of the genitive 
| ſhould be annexed, or whether it ſhould 
be fubjoined to them both. Thus, ſome 
would ſay, I left the parcel at Mr. Smith's 
the bookſeller; others, at Mr. Smith the 
bookjeller's, and perhaps others, at Mr. 
Smith's the bookſeller's. The laſt of — 
— orms 
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forms is moſt agreeable to the Latin idiom, 
but the firſt ſeems to be more natural in 
ours; and if the addition conſiſt of two 
or more words, the caſe ſeems to be very 
clear; as, I left the parcel at Mr. Smith's 
the bookſeller and i. e. at Mr. 
Smith's, who is a bookſeller and ſtatio- 
ner, tho? the relative does not 10 fol. 
low a genitive caſe. 
It is by no means le to uſe two 
Engliſh; genitives in conſtruction with 
the ſame noun. He ſummoned an aſſembiy 
of biſhops and ebbats, whom he acquainted 
with the pope's and the king's pleaſure. 
Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 2. p. 177. The 
pleaſure of the pope, and the king, would : 
| have been better. 
nn ſome caſes we uſe both the genitive 2 
and the prepoſition of ; as, this boot f my 
friend's. Sometimes, indeed, this method 
is quite neceflary, in order to diſtinguiſh 
the ſenſe, and to give the idea of property, 
ſtrictly ſo called; which is the moſt im- 
portant of the relations expreſſed by a ge- 
nitive caſe. This picture of my friend, and 
this picture of my friend's, ſuggeſt very 
different ideas. The latter only is that of 
property in the ſtricteſt ſenſe. Where 
this double genitive, as it may be called, 
is not neceſſary to diſtinguiſh the ſenſe 
an 
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and clpecially i in grave ſtyle, it is gene- 
"Thus we lay, It is a dif- 
covery of $ Str > Jane Newton, tho* it would 
not have been improper, only more fa- 
miliar, to ſay, It is a diſcovery of Sir Iſaac 


1 Nenn That this 3 genitive is 


ſufficiently agreeable to the — of 
the Engliſh language, is evident from the 
uſual conjunction of the pronoun poſ- 
feſſive with the prepoſition of, both of 
which have the force of a genitive. This 
exatineſs of his. Triftram Shandy, vol. 1. 
p. 12. In reality, this double genitive 
may be reſolved into two; for, ibis is a 


Bool of my friend's, is the ſame as, this is 


one of the books of my friend. 
"The Engliſh e of a word, 
to expreſs the feminine gender, extends 
not to many words in our language, and 
_ analogy fails when we ſhould moſt 
| it would be kept up. Thus we 
rs not call a female author, an authors ; 
and if a lady write ſhe is now-a- 
days called. — rather than Pg, | 
which is almoſt obſolete. 
A few of our feminine terminations 
are Latin, with little or no variation, as 
adminiſtrutor, — Ae, di- 
rectrix; *. . EL - 
| The * 
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The maſculine gender is ſometimes 

expreſſed by prefixing words which are 
known to be the names of males; as, 
a dog-fox, jack-aſs, &c. but generally the. 
maſculine is denoted by hes and the fe- 
minine by ſve; as, he-fox, ſhe-fox. 


derten Ul: ©. 
/ Adjeftives. 

x adjective enough may be ſaid to 
have a plural in our language; for 
we ſay enougb with reſpect to quantity, 

which is ſingular; and enow with reſpect 
to number, which is plural. I ibinmk © 
there are at Rome enow modern works of 
architefture. Addiſon. © There are enow 
of zealots of both fides. Hume's Effays, 
The word every is by ſome writers 
| ſonal pronouns, in a manner that ſeems to 
ſound harſh to an Engliſh ear. 
| Palmira, thou command#ſt my every 
thought, i. e. all my thoughts. Smollet's 
Voltaire, vol. 25. pag. 82. 2 
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My ev'ry thought, my ev'ry * is fix'd 
On him alone. Ib. vol. 18. p. 10. 
The which conduct, throughout . its 
minuteſt energy. Harris O three Trea- 
tiſes, p. 189. 
Some adjectives of number are more 
eaſily converted into ſubſtantives than o- 
thers. Thus we more eaſily ſay @ million 
of men, than a thouſand of men. On the 
other hand, it will hardly be admitted to 
ſay a million men; whereas à thouſand men 
is quite familiar. Yet, in the plural num- 
ber, a different conſtruction ſeems to be 
required. We ſay ſome hundreds, or thou- 
ſands, as well as len of men. Perhaps, 
on this account, the words million, hun- 
dreds, and thouſands will be ſaid to be fub- 
ſtantives. | 
In numbering we ofcn reckon byt twen- 
ties, calling them ſcores; as three ſcore, 
four ſcore, tho? we never fay two ſcore. 
In ſome few caſes we ſeem, after the 
manner of the Greeks, to — the ad- 
jective agree with the ſubject of the af. 
firmation; when, — — it belongs 


to ſome other word in the ſentence; as, 


you bad better do it; for, it would be better 

for you to do it. 

An adjective and a ſubſtantive are both 

united in the word aught, put for any thing, 
| and 
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and navght put for nothing: For aught 
which to me appears contrary. Harris's 
three Treaties, p. 21. Naught was want- 
ing. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 6. p. 5. Theſe 


contractions, however, are but little uſed, 
and are hardly to be approved of. 


The word lſer, though condemned by 


Mr. Johnſon, and other Enghſh gramma- 
rians, is often uſed by good writers. The 
greater number frequently fly before the leſſer. 
Smollet's Voltaire, vol. x. p: 172. The 
kings of France were the chief of ſeveral grea- 
ter vaſſals, by whom they were very iil obey- 
ed, and of a greater number Li leſſer ones. 
Ib. 5 6. p 7 

Sometimes the comparative of late 1s 


written latter, as well as later; and, I 


think, we uſe thoſe two comparatives in 
different ſenſes. The latter of two, I fan- 
cy, refers either to place or time, whereas 
later reſpects time only. | 
In ſeveral adjectives the termination 
moſt is uſed to expreſs the ſuperlative de- 
gree; as, hindermoſt, or hindmo#t ; hither- 
moſt (almoſt obſolere) ; uppermoſt," under- 
moſt, nethermoſt, innermoſt,” outer moſt, utter- 
moſt or ntmaſft. Some of theſe have no 


comparatives, Or bm or none that 


are adjectives. ” ge 


FFC 
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The adjective old is compared two ways. 
We both ſay older, and oldeſt; and like- 
wile, elder, and eldest but uſe ſeems to 

have aſſi oned to them different acceptati- 

ons; for elder, and eldeſt ſeem to refer to 
priority of rank or privilege, in conſe- 
quence of age; whereas older and oldeſt, 
_ reſpect the number of years only. Spea- 
_king of two very old perſons, we ſhould 
naturally ſay, that one of them was the 
older of the tuo; but ſpeaking of two bro- 
thers, with reſpect to the right of inheri- 
tance, we ſhould fay, that one of them 
was the elder of the two. | 
Several adverbs are uſed, in an clegant 
manner, to anſwer the purpoſe of degrees 
of compariſon. There is great beauty in 
the uſe of the word ratber, to expreſs a ſmall 
degree, or exceſs of a quality. She is ra- 


lItber profuſe in her expences. Critical Re- 


view, No. 90. p. 43. 
The word full is likewiſe uſed to ex- 


preſs a ſmall exceſs of any quality. Thus 


we ſay, The tea is full weak, or full ſtrong; 
but this is only 2 colloquial phraſe. + 
The prepolition with is alſo ſometimes 
uſed in converſation, to expreſs a degree 
of quality ſomething leſs than the _ 
teſt; as, Ti hey are with the wideſt. 
Some times 
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Sometimes comparatives are uſed in a 
ſenſe merely poſitive, ſo that it may oc- 
caſion a little ſurprize to find them. uſed 
in a ſenſe ſtriftly comparative; as the 

_ phraſe wiſer and better in the following 

ſentence. Tf is à glorious privilege, and 
he who practices it, may grow wiler and 
better by an hour's ſerions meditation, than 
by a month's reading. Female American, 
vol. 1. p. 103. 

There are ſome Diſſylables which would 
not admit the termination [er] or [ef] 
without a harſhneſs in the pronunciation. 
It is, therefore, uſual to compare them in 
the ſame manner as Polyſyllables, without 
any change of termination. Of theſe, 
Mr. Jobnſon has given us the following 
enumeration; viz. ſuch as terminate th, 


ſeme, as fal ome. 

ful, as careful. 

ing, as — 

cus, as porous. 

zeſs, as careleſs. 

ed, as wretched. 
id, as candid. 

al, as mortal. 

ent, as recent, bl 
ain, as certain. 


— — U 9 
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light. 


Some adjectives do not, in their own 
nature, and by reaſon of their ſignification, 
admit of compariſon; ſuch as aniver/al, 


Perfect, &c. yet it is not uncommon to 
ſee the comparative or ſuperlative of ſuch 


words; being uſed, either thro' inadver- 
tency, or for the fake of emphaſis. - He 


ſometimes claims admiſſion to the chiefeſt of- 
 ficers of the army. Clarendon. - The quar- 


rel as become ſo univerſal and national. 
Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 258. A me- 


' thod of attaining the righteſt and e 


happineſs. Price. 
There is {till a greater impropriety in a 
double comparative, or a double ſuperla- 


tive. Dr. Lowth thinks there is a ſin- 


gular propriety in the phraſe moſt high- 
en, which is peculiar to the old tranſlation 
of the pſalms. But I own it offends my 
ears, which may, perhaps, be owing to 
my not having been accuſtomed to that 
tranſlation. * 

It is very common to ſes the pere 
uſed for the comparative degree, when 


only two perſons or things are ſpoken of. 


It began to be the intereſt of their neighbours, 
to oppoſe the ſtrongeſt and moſt enterpriſing of 


the two. Bolingbroke on Hiſtory, vol. r. 


p-. 231. This is a very pardonable over- 


. 
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In converſation, I do not ſay the moſt 


which is a diminutive, joined to. the ſu- 
perlative degree; as, He is only the cle- 
vereſt fellow TI ever ſaw. Originally, this 
form of expreſſion might have been de- 
ſigned to expreſs ridicule, or contempt 
for a perſon who had undervalued ano- 


polite, we ſometimes hear the word only, 


ther. It is now uſed, when no. reply is 


made to any thing ſaid before, but in an 
affected, oſtentatious way of ſpeaking. 
In ſome caſes we find ſubſtantives, 
without any alteration, uſed for adjectives, 
In the flux condition of human affairs. Bo- 
lingbroke on Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 199. 4 
muſlin flounce, made very full, would give a 
very agreeable flirtation air. Pope. Chance 
_ companions. Of this kind are, an alabaſter 
column, a fikver tankard, a grammar ſchoot, 
and moſt other compound nouns. - 
Engliſh writers, agreeable to the well- 
known idiom of the language, generally 
write Scattiſb, juſt as we ſay Spaniſn, Iriſh, 
Kc. and ſometimes it is contracted into 
_ Scotch, but Mr. Hume always uſes the 
ſubſtantive Scots inſtead of it. The Scots 
commiſhoners. Hiſtory, vol. 3. p. 379. 
The ſubſtantive plenty, is frequently 
uſed for the adjective plentiful. In the 


reigh "Y * the 2d, all * commo- 
E 4. dities 
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dities were plenty in England. Poſtle 

. thwaite on Commerce, p. 414. i. e. were 
plentiful, or in plenty. 

Names of towns and places, by the 
ſame kind of ellipfis, are very often uſed 
tor adjectives. Thus we ſpeak of car 
London, or Jamaica friends; i. e. meaning 
our friends in London or Ig maica. 

When the name of a country cannot 
eaſily be transformed into an adjective, 
it ſeems the beſt to make uſe of the pre- 
poſition of. The noblemen of Bretaigne 
would, I think, be better than the Bre- 


taigne noblemen. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 2. 
433- Z 

a The word friends is uſed as an adjec- 
tive in the phrafe, Vill = be friends with 
me. Perſian Tales, vol. 2. p. 248. i. e. 
friendly, or in friendſhip * me. | 
Adjectives are often put for adverbs, 
but the practice is hardly to be approved, 
except in caſes where long cuſtom has 
made the examples quite eaſy; as, ex- 
ceeding for exceedingly, near for nearly. Our 
wealth being near finiſhed. Harris's three 
Treatiſes, p. 43. The following examples 
are not ſo eaſy. The people are miſerable 
r, and ſubſit on fiſh. Extreme jealous. 
ume's Eſſays, p. 11. The word ex- 
ceeding makes a worſe adjective than it 
does 
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does an adverb. I was taking @ view of 
We — 1 an fag an 96 C 
exceeding hone the ſame degree 0 
underſtanding, 3 that I have deſcribed. 
Shenftone's Works, vol. 2. p. 45. 

Like ſeems to be put for key, in the 
following ſentence : What the conſequences 
of this management are like to be; 1.e. what 
they are likely to be, or what they are, 
e to all r. to be. 


_ $3 
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0 Ja Pronouns. 
y 07 Pronouns i in b 


| 1 ht not have been improper to 
H LOG claſſed all the . under 
the heads of Subſtantives or Adjeftives; + 
the perſonal pronouns being of the former 
kind, and all the other denominations ß 
the latter. The reaſon why they are con- 
ſidered ſeparately is, becauſe there is ſome- 
thing particular in their inflections. By 
this means, therefore, the rules relating 
to nen, and adjecbives in general, are 
- h E 3 „ Nene 
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rendered more fimple, and a more diſtinct 


view is given of the irregular inflections 
of thoſe words which have been uſually 
called Pronouns. 

4, is called the frft p Gb T Lag: the ſe- 


cond ; and He, She, or It, the third Per. 


ſon. 

By the complaiſance of modern times, 
we uſe the plural you inſtead of the fingu- 
lar Shou, when we mean to ſpeak reſpect- 
fully to any perſon ; but we do not uſe 
ye in this manner. We ſay you, not ye, 
are reading. However, in very ſolemn 
ſtyle, and particularly in an addreſs to the 


Divine Being, we uſe thou, and not yoꝶ 


In ſpeaking to children, we ſometimes 


| uſe the third perſon ſingular, inſtead of 


the ſecond; as, will be, or fhe do it. 
The Germans uſe the third pbk plural, 


Pen they ſpeak the molt reſpectfully. 


The pronouns you, and your are ſome- 


times uſed with little regard to their proper 


meaning; for the ſpeaker has juſt as much 
intereſt in the caſe as thoſe he addreſſes. 
This ſtyle is oftentatious, and doth not 
ſuit grave writing. Not only your men of 
more refined and ſolid parts and learning, but 
even your alchymiſt, and your fortune-teller, 


will diſcover the ſecrets of their art in Homer. 


and Virgil. Addiſon on Medals, p. 32. 


For 
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For want of a ſufficient variety of per- 
ſonal pronouns of the third perſon, we are 
often obliged, in a complex ſentence, 
to have recourſe to explanations which 
cannot be introduced without appearing 
very aukward. Perigrine ſpoke not a word 
in anſwer to this declaration, which he im- 
mediately imputed to the ill offices of the mi- 
niffer againſt cohom he breathed defiance and 
revenge, in his way to the lodgings of Cad- 
walader; who, being made acquainted with 
the manner of his reception, begged he would 
drfit from all ſchemes of vengeance, until he 
(Crabtree) ſhould be able to unriddle the 
myſtery of the whole. Perigrine Pickle, 
vol. 4. p. 129. In conſequence of this re- 
| treat he, (the huſband) was diſabled $9.5 

paying à confiderable ſum. Ib. p. 242. 
Aukward as this conſtruction is, it 
were to be wiſhed, that hiſtorians had 
made more uſe of it; as, at leaſt, they 
would have been more intelligible than 
they ſometimes are without it. They 
[meaning the French] marched precipi- 
lately, as to an aſſured vickory; whereas the 
Engliſh advanced very flowoly, and diſcharged 
ſuch flights of arrows, as did great execution. 
MMpen they drew near, the archers, perceiv- 
ing that they were out of breath, charged 
them with great vigour. ' Univerſal xi 
| NNö-Nn vol. 
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vol. 23. p. 517. If an attention to the 


| ſenſe, in theſe caſes, would relieve the 


ambiguity, yet the attention it requires is 
painful, and difficult to be kept up. 
The pronoun it is ſometimes uſed at the 
fame time with the word for which it might 
have been ſubſtituted, and even precedes 
it; tho' ſuch a word 1s generally called 
the antecedent of the pronoun. I is our 

duty to do to others as we would that they 
"ſhould do to us. If this complex antece- 
dent, which is the proper nominative caſe 
to the verb is, be made to precede that 
verb, the pronoun will be ſuperfluous, 
and che ſentence will read thus, To do 
to others, as we would that they ſhould do to 
Us, is aur duty. 

This conſtruction of the pronoun it is 


ſo common, and we ſo naturally expect E 


the antecedent to follow it, or to be un- 
derſtood after it; that when the antece- 
dent comes regularly before it, as before 
any other pronoun, the ſenſe is, ſometimes, 
in danger of being miſtaken. Vo mean- 
ing the king] notwithſtanding be relates, 
that the prudent foreſight of the commons had 
cut off all the means, "ha Charles could 
procure money, thoſe nerves of power, with- 
out which, it is impoſſible to exift. Ma- 
wank Hiſtory, vol. 3. P. 2. The 
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pho it is impoſſi Ble to exiſt, gives us the 
dea of its being impoſſible for men, or 
any body to exiſt ; whereas, poter is the 
thing that the author meant could not 
exiſt without money). 

Sometimes the true e of this 
pronoun is ſo concealed in other words, 
that it requires ſome attention to diſcover 
it. How far do you call it to ſuch a place? 
You will have it to be three miles. That is, 
how great à diftance do you call it? You 
will have the diftance to be three mile. 

Not only things, but perſons may be the 
antecedent to this pronoun. / bo is it? 
Is it not Thomas? i. e. Who is the perſon 2 
J not be Tomas? 

Sometimes, in imitation of the F rench, 
this pronoun may be uſed for a perſon in 
another manner; by being ſubſtituted for 
he. What a deſperate fellow it is. But 
this is only in converſation, and familiar 
file 
In one very odd phraſe, which alſo oc- 
curs in converſation, eſpecially in fome 
counties of England, the pronoun it is 
put in the place of a perſonal pronoun, 
and the perſonal pronoun in the place 
of it. He put him into the bead of it. It 
is upon a ſubjett » perfettly new, and thoſe 

4 there put me into the head of it. Pom- 

P 
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pey the Little, p.'246. in ridicule of the 

phraſe. 
Sometimes this ſame pronoun connects 

i ſo cloſely with the verb, that it ſeems only 

| to modify its meaning, and not to have 

= any ſeparate ſignification of its o.]. The 

| king carried it with a high hand. Parlia- 

| mentary Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 14. i. e. the 

| king behaved with haughtineſs. 

If there be any antecedent in ſome foch 
phraſes as theſe, it is ſuch a complex idea, 
that I do not think it is poſſible to give a 
preciſe definition of it. I ſhall fubioin a 

curious example of this. Let me beg of 
you, like an unbacked filly, to friſt © to 
 Jquirt it, to jump it, to rear it, io bound it, 
and to kick it, with long kicks and fort 

_ Ricks, till you break the ſtrap or a crupper, 
and Trot his worſhip into the dirt. Tri- | 
ſtram Shandy, vol. 3. p. 167. 

The pronouns poſſeſſive [indicating pro- 
perty or poſſeſſion] might not improperly | 
have been called the genittve caſes of their 
correſponding per/ſonz! pronouns, were it 
not that their formation is not analogous - 
to that of the genitive caſes of other 

words. 

Sometimes theſe poſſeſſives ave 4 an apo- 

ſtrophe before the 5, when they are found 
'withour their ſubſtantives, which gives 


chem 
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them more the appearance of a genitive 
caſe. That you may call her your 3. Fair 
American, veL ... 1455 
Formerly, mine and thine were uſed in- 
ſtead of my and thy before a vowel, They 
are generally retained in our preſent Eng- 
liſh verſion of the Bible; and, perhaps, 


for this reaſon, give a peculiar ſolemnity 


to the ſtyle. By the greatneſs of thine arm. 
Exodus, ch. 15. ver. 16. And bring them 
to thine everlaſting kingdom. Common 
Prayer. ; . N 
The pronoun his was not always confi- 
ned to perſons, but was formerly applied 
to things alſo. This rule is not ſo general, 
but that it admittetb his exceptions. Carew. 

For want of a ſufficient variety of per- 
ſonal pronouns of the third perſon, and 
their poſſeſſives, our language labours un- 
der an ambiguity, which is unknown in 
moſt others. The eagle killed the hen, 
and eat her in her own neſt. He ſent him 
10 kill his own father. Nothing but the 
ſenfe of the preceding ſentences can de- 
termine what neſt, the ben's, or the ea- 
gle's, is meant in the former of theſe 
examples; or whoſe father, his that gave 
the order, or his that was to execute it, in 
the latter. u 


Sometimes 
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Sometimes theſe pronouns poſſeſſive do 
not ſtrictly imply property, and on this 
account occaſion an ambiguity in a ſen- 
rence. But is it poſſible I ſhould not grieve 
for his loſs? Fair American, vol. 1. 
38. Meaning the loſs of her father, who 
was dead; but the meaning might have 
been a loſs which her father had ſaſtained. 
According to the Engliſh idiom, we 
generally —_ the pronoun wy to the title 
of Lord ; my Lord Bedford, but this 
ſtyle "hg MW imply ſorne degree of fa- 
miliarity; and perſons who pretend not 
to any ſort of intimacy with the nobility, 
do not commonly uſe it. Indeed it ſeems 
proper to the ſtyle of a king, whoſe Lords 
they originally were, and "whoſe manner 
it is to ſay, my ſubjects, my kingdom, my 
Lords and gentiemen, my ſlips, my army, 
Sc. Foreigners often confound this pro- 
noun with the word Lord, as if ey made 
but one word; as, 4 mylord. 
When the relative is preceded by two 
perſonal pronouns, as antecedents, it may, 
in ſome caſes, relate to the former, and 
in others to the latter of them, according 
as the ſenſe may point out its reference, 
but it is generally the latter that is re- 
ferred to; as, I am be that liveth, and was 


dead; where the antecedent of that is 
| he, 
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be, which immediately precedes it; he 
that liveth being conſidered as one idea, 
or character, to which the perſon inten- 
ded by I anſwers. Yet, F am be, that 
live, and was dead, could hardly be con- 
demned, if it be conſidered, when] It is that 
liveth, „ | 
When the relative Glow two nouns, 


connected by the particle of, it is ab- 


ſolutely impoſſible to ſay, to which of 
them it refers; becauſe the cuſtom of 
the language has made it equally ap pl- 
cable to either of them. When we! | 
the diſciples of Christ, whom we imitate, we | 
may mean the imitation either of Chriſt, 
or of his diſciples. Here we find the want 
of a diſtinction of — in the pronoun 
relative. 

When the words are ſeparated by other 
prepoſitions, there is, ſometimes, the 
ſame ambiguity. He was taking a view, 
from a window of St. Chad's cathedral, in 
Litchfield, where [i. e. in Which] à party 
of the royaliſts bad fortified. themſelves. 

Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 6. p. 449. Quere, 


was it in the cathedral, or in the town, 


* the party of the royaliſts were forti- 
e | 
The Pronouns Relative and D 
live are nearly allied; every pronoun de- 

monſtrative, 
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monſtrative, when not immediately prece- 

a ſubſtantive, referring to an antece- 

55 one; as alſo do the * And, 

2 all of the nature of adjectives, it is 
mpoſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe. 

The pronouns demonfrative are fo cal- 
led, becauſe when we make uſe of them 
we, as it were, point out the thing that 
we ſpeak of; for ſuch is the import of the 
word [demonſtro] from which the term is 
derived. 

The demonſtrative this refers to the 
nearer, or the laſt mentioned particular, 
and that to the more remote, or the firſt 
mentioned. More rain falls in June and 


7 uly, than in December and January ; but | 


it makes a much greater ſhow upon the earth 
in theſe than in thoſe; TON. it lies longer 
upon it. Woodward. hy 
The pronoun his, or rboſe, without the 
relative and verb ſubſtantive; but ill 
ſupplies the place of a noun ſubſtantive, 
which ought to be its antecedent. The 
land was always poſſeſſed, during pleaſure, 
by thoſe en with the command. Hume's 
Hiſtory, vol. 5. p. 109. i. e. thoſe perſons 
intruſted, or tho who were intruſted. All 


| thoſe poſſeſſed of any office reſigned their 
Former commiſſion. Sr VERS, yol. 4. - 


P- 304. 
Many 
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M. any perſons are apt, in converſation, 
to put the oblique caſe of the perſonal 
pronouns, in the place of theſe and thoſe; 


as, Give me them books, inſtead of thoſe 
boots. We may, ſometimes, find this fault 


| even in writing. Obſerve them three r 


Devil upon Crutches. 

It is not, however, always eaſy to * 
whether a perſonal pronoun or a demon- 
ſtrative is preferable in certain conſtruc- 
tions. We are not unacquuinted with "the 


calumny of them | or thoſe] who openly make 
uſe of the warmes profeſſi ef ons. Preceptor, | 
vol. a. N 409. 
The demonſtrative bat, is ſometimes 
_ uſed very emphatically for ſo much. But 
the circulation of things, occafioned by -com- 
merce, is not of that moment as the tranſ- 
plantation, which human nature rſelf- has 
undergone. Spirit of Nations, p. 22. 
Sometimes this ſame pronoun is ele- 
cantly uſed for /o great, or ſuch a. Some 
| of them have gone to that height of extra- 
vagance, as to aſſert, that that performance. 
had been immediately diftated by the holy 
got. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 5. p. 288. 
It muſt reaſonably appear doubiful, whether 
human ſociety could ever arrive at that ftate 
of perfection, as to ſupport itſelf with'no other 
control, than the general and rigid maxims 


of 
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ef law and zquity. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 8. 
p. 317. In all theſe caſes, however, it 
ſhould ſeem, that the common conſtruction 
is generally preferable. 28 ; 
Sometimes this pronoun is Airodubed 
in the latter part of a ſentence; where it 
is ſuperfluous with 2 — to the grammar, 
and where it has no direct antecedent; 
where it is of conſiderable uſe in point 
of emphaſis. By what arguments he could 
engage the French to offer ſuch an inſult to 
the Spaniſh nation, from «whom be met «with 
ſuch generous treatment; by what colours he 
could diſguiſe the ingratitude, and impudence 
f fuch a meaſure ; theſe are wholly unknown 
to us. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 6. p. 59. 
As to the preciſe and definite idea, this may 
Se till a en 2 8 three Treatiſes, 
Ze. 
E The word * 38: Adoration for 
that which, and therefore ſhould not be 
uſed inſtead of which: only. Beſides, it 
happens, with regard to ambitions aims and 
projects, what may be obſerved with regard 
2 ſets of ae and religion. Hume's 
Pp. 74. This ſentence can no other- 
wife be reduced to fufficient correctneſs 
than by reading, it happens. bieͤ. I 
evould — willingly anfiſt' upon it as an ud- 
| Damage, in our — cuſtoms, what was 
% ; "IEA 
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ebſerved by Mahomet Effendi, the ng 7 urkiſh 
ambaſſador in France. Ib. p. 2 
In ſome dialects, the word ke th is uſed 
for that; and ſometimes we find it in this 
ſenſe in writing. Neither Lady Haverſham 
wor Miſs Milimay will ever believe, but 
what I have been entirely to blame. Louiſa 
Mildmay, vol. 1. p. 179. J am not-ſatis- 
ſed, but what the integrity of our friends is 
more eſſential to our welfare than their 
knowledge of the world. Ib. vol. 2. p. 114. 
bat is ſometimes put for all the, or 
words nearly equivalent. bat appear- 
ances of worth afterwards ſucceeded, were 
_ drawn from thence. Internal Policy of 
Great-Britain, p. 1 96. 1. e. * the appears 
ances. 

The word other 2 to be uſed like 
an adjective in the comparative degree, 
requiring than after it; but then it ſhould 

have a, any, or ſome word equivalent to 
the article before it. Such inſtitutions are 
Too diabolical, to be derived fr 
an infernal demon. Hume's Hiſtory. vol. 6. 
P- 24. i. e. from any other. He frequently 
paſed whole days in @ hollow tree, without 
other company, or amuſement, than bis bible. 
Wea the, my is ſeparated m 

en is . 

ts POT which follows it, by. no- 
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thing but the particle of, not having the 
force of a genitive caſe, or implying poſ- 
ſeſſion, but merely explanatory, as it may 
be called ; it may, I think, be doubted, 
whether the plural s, ſhould be added to 
it, or not. The ſons of Zebedee, and two 
other of his diſciples. John, ch. 21. v. 2. 
Some might write, two others of bis diſci- 
ples, i. e. tc others, who were his di ;ſciples, 
or among his diſciples. 

The word ſomewhat, in the following 


D 
ſentence of Hume, ſeems to be uſed im- 


properly. Theſe puniſoments ſrem to have 
been exerciſed in ſomewhat an arbitrary 
manner. Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 371. Some- 
times we read, in ſomeꝛubat of. The mean- 
ing is, in a manner which i FS, in 2 . 
arbitrary. © - 

The word oe hath alſo a renin uſe; 
and ma -y then be as properly claſſed among 
the Demonſtratives as other and the ſame ; 
as, He is one that I eftcem. One might 
make a magazine ow all * of von; 1: 
| — ; 

We ſometimes Uſe che pronoun one in 
the ſame ſenſe: in which on is uſed in 
French. One would imagine theſe to be the 
expreſſions of a a man —— with wo * 


terbu 5 
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This pronoun one has a plural num- 
ber, when it is uſed without à ſubſtantive. 
There are many whoſe waking thoughts are 
Holly be in their  Jheeping ones. Ad- 
diſon. 

I ſhall hore mention a remarkable, am- 
biguity in the uſe of the word one, when it 
is no pronoun. And it is ſuch as, I think, 
cannot be avoided, except by a periphra- 
ſis, in any language. T cannot find one of 
my books. By thele words I may cn 
mean, that all the books are miſſing, or 
only one of them; but the tone of voice, 
with which they are ſpoken, will * | 
diſtingunh in this caſe. 

The word none has, generally, che force 
of a pronoun; as, Where are the books? 

J have none of them. In this caſe, it ſeems 
to be the ſame word with the adjective 
49; for where no is uſed with the ſubſtan- 
tive, none is uſed without it: for we ſay, 
T have no books; or, I have none. This 
word 1s uſed in a very peculiar ſenſe. I- 
rael would none of me. I lite none it. 
1. e. would not have me at all; do not 
like it at all. 

Under the article of Pronouns the fol- 
lowing words and parts of words, that are 
often joined with pronouns to increaſe their 
emphaſis, muſt be taken notice of. By 
the 
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the addition of /oever ; who and what be. = 


come whoſoever and whatſoever. The 
indeclinable particle own added to the 
poſſeſſives makes my, thy, Sc. become 
my own, thy own, &c. Self and its plural 


number, ſelves, are added likewiſe to the 


Poſſeſſves, and ſometimes to the oblique 


- caſes of the perſonal pronouns ; as myſelf, 
yourſelves, himſelf, themſelves; and, laſtly, 
the article [a] joined to the ſimple pro- 
noun. other, makes it the com pound ano- 


ther. 
_ Hisſelf, and . were formerly 


uſed- for himſelf and themſelues. Every —Þ 
one of us, each for bisſelf, laboured how to 


recover bim. Sydr 
Ourſelf is peculiar to the royal 2 


for the king only can properly mak 


uſe of it. We ET ow. "Shake : 


ſpeare. 


5 
II. Of F 


were uſed without diſtincti 
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F ormerly the words who and which 
hath now appropriated. who to perſons, and, 
which to things. 1 
It is not neceſſary chat the aclacives nk 

have an expreſs perſonal antecedent. It 
is ſufficient if it be implied in the pronoun 
poſſeſſive; as, thy goodneſs who! art, 1, 5 

_ the goodneſs of tbee who arr. 

| This pronoun, however, is ſo much ap- 
propriated to perſons, that there is gene- 
rally Tu in the application of it, 
except to the proper names of perſons, 
or the general terms, woman, &c. 
A term which only — wi the idea of 
perſons, and expreſſes them by ſome cir- 
cumſtance or epithet, will hardly autho- 
rize the uſe of it. That faction in Eng- 


land, who moſt powerfully oppoſed his arbi- 


trary e Macaulay's Hiſtory, 
vol. 3. p. 21: It had better have been 
that faction which, and the ſame remark. 
will ſerve for the following examples. 
France, who was in alliance with Swe- 
den. Smollet's Voltaire, vol. 6. p. 187. 
' The court, who began to ſtudy. the European 
more nearly than heretofore. Ib. vol. 9. p. 
141. The cavalry who. Ib. p. 227. 
„ F „ 


The cities, who aſpired at liberty. 
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Ib. vol. 
2. p. 32. That party among us, who 
boaſt of the higheſt regard to liberty, have 
not poſſeſſed ſufficient — of thought in this 


particular. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 8. p. 
312. The family, whom, at first, they 
 confider as uſurpers. Hume's Eſſays, p. 


298. Ifa — had been inten- 
ded in theſe caſes, who would have been 


proper; but in the ſtyle of hiſtory, there 
can ſeldom be a propriety in it, at leaft it 


cannot be pretended in theſe inſtances. 

In ſome caſes it may be doubtful 
whether this pronoun be properly applied 
or not. The number of ſubftantial inhabi- 
tants with whom ſome cities abound. Squire's 


Anglo-Saxon Government, p. 318. For 


when a term directly, and neceſſarily im- 


plies perſons, it certainly may, in many 


caſes, claim the perſonal relative. Nane 
of the company, whom be moſt ecke, 


could cure him of the melancholy under which 


he laboured. Female ann vol. 1. 


p.. 52. The word acquaintance, _ have 


the ſame conſtruction. 
We hardly conſider children as perſons, 5 


becauſe that term gives us the idea of 
reaſon, and reflection; and therefore, the 


application of the on relative cho, 


in 
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in this caſe, ſeems to be harſh. | A chili. | 
2050 Cadogan. © 

It is ſtill more impropecty applies to 
animals. A lake, frequented by that fowl, 
whom nature has taught to dip the wing” in 
_ <vater. Raſſilas, Toll 1>Þ: 

When the name of a perſon. is uſed 
merely as a name, and does not refer to 
the perſon; the pronoun which ought to 
be uſed, and not who. It is no wonder if 
a man, made up of ſuch contrarieties, did 
not fhine at the court of Qucen Elizabeth, 
who was but another n name ve for e and 
con | 6 

The 0rd 3050 egins Ukewiſe to be 
reſtricted to perſons, but it is not done 
ſo generally but that good writers, and 
even in proſe, uſe it when ſpeaking of 
things. I do not think, however, that 
the conſtruction is generally pleaſing. 
Pleaſure, whoſe nature. 11 ume. Call eve- 

FR ph marr whoſe parts exiſt all at once, 
and whoſe nature depends not on a tranſition 
for its 3 a ho or thing done, and 
not an e operation. Harris's S 
Hermes. A rrue the in the peruſal 

book, is like a dog at a feaſt ; whoſe . 
and Pomach are wholly ſet upon what the 
i away. Swift's Tale _—_ Tp 
2 63. 


F 2 In 
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In one caſe, however, cuſtom autho- 
rizes us to uſe which with reſpect to per- 

; ſons; and that is, when we want to diſ- 
5 tinguiſh one perſon of two, or a particu- 
lar perſon among a number of others. 

We ſhould then ſay, I hich of the two, or 
 zohich of them, is be or ſhe? 

That is alſo uſed as a relative, 4 
of 200 or which; as the man. that [ far 
whom] I loved. The houſe that [ for which] 

T have built. In which caſe it is indeclin- 
able; as The men that I feared... 

The pronouns hat, and who, © or * 
may often be uſed promiſcuouſſy; ; but af. 
ter an adjective, eſpecially in the ſuperla- 
tive degree, who.or chic cannot be ad- 
mitted. . The followers of Catiline were the 
moſt profli gate, which could be called out 
of the, mo? corrupt city of. the univerſe. 
| Riſe and Fall of zntient Republicks, p. 
282. Lord Henry Sidney was one of the 
wiſeſt, and moſt active governors. whom 
treland had enjoyed for KEE years. Hume's 
_ Hiſtory, vol. 5. p. 415. The ableſt mi- 
niſter whom James ever 3 ed. Ib. vol. 

6. p. 10.. In all theſe caſes, that ſhould 
have been uſed. 5 

{ The pronoun that alſo follows the ſame 

; more naturally than who. or which. He is 


fl ths ſame man bat you Jow before. But if 


_ 
— 


— 


5 oj Mpeg muſt precede + the pita: 


there is a kind of neceſſity to replace who 
or which ; becauſe the pronoun that does 
not admit of ſuch a conſtruction. His 
ſubjes looked on bis fate with the ſame in- 
difference, to which they ſaw him totally a. 
bandoned. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 2. p. 52. 
Iho is uſed in a very peculiar manner 
in one familiar phraſe; as who ' ſpall fay, 
1. e. as if one, or ſome perſon ſpould ſay. - LIL 
When, in the firſt of a ſeries of elauſe 
the relative c has been ———— it 
is aukward to introduce it towards the 
end of the ſentence. The Scots, without 
a head, without union amon; themſelves, at- 
tached, all of them, to different competizors, b- 
-oboſe title they bad, raſhly ſubmitted to — 
deciſion of this foreign uſurper, and who 
were thereby reduced to an abſolute | 
upon him, could . only expet# by — 85 
intail upon tbemſelves and their poſterity, 
more "grievous, and defiruttive * Deu. 
Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 2. p. Of" "007" < 
Whatever relative be uſed, in one of a 
ſeries of clauſes, relating to the ſame an- 
tecedent, the ſame ought to be uſed in 
them all. I is remarkable, that 2 
againſt which the war vo undertaken, and 
that, in dhe very nen was e to the 
ann 


* 
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* brink of deſtruction, loſt nothing. Univer- 


fat Hiſtory, vol. 25. p. 117. It ought 
to have been, a OY 1 v. VER: W 


| mug. 
III. of the Oblique Caſe of 1 Pronouns. 


1 prefer the term oblig ue caſe of Dr. 
Johnfon to objective caſe, which Dr. Lowth 
uſes. By the old grammarians, the nomt- 
native caſe was called rectus, being com- 
pared to a line ſtanding upright; and all 
the other caſes, being — by er 
or bending from it, were called oblique. 
Now pag) objective caſe can only. ſtand. 2 
the accuſative, in which the object of an 
_ affirmative ſentence is put; but cbgue 

comprehends other relations, and other 
caſes, in which this form of the pronoun 
is uſed; as, of me, to me. from me. 

. Contrary, as it evidently is, to the ana- 
logy of the language, the nominative caſe 
is ſometimes 2 after verbs and pre- 
poſitions. It has even crept into writing. 

The chaplain intreated my comrade and 1 to 
' dreſs as well as poſſible. "> World diſplayed, 
vol. 1. p. 163. _ told my Lord and J. 
Fair American, vol 1. p. 141. This 
aukward conſtruction is conſtantly ob- 
ſerved by the author of this romance. On 


che 
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the other hand, he ſometimes uſes the 
oblique caſe inſtead of the nominative. 
My father and him have been very intimate 
fince. Ib. vol. 2. p. 53. This laſt is a 
French con 
In one familiar iar phraſe, the pronoun 
me ſeems to be uſed in the nominative, 
and, as it were, in the third perſon too; 
but the pronoun and the verb make but 
one word. Methinks.already I your tears 
ſurvey. Pope. The word — i 
alſo uſed with reſpe& to time paſt ; and 
even metboughts.” * emale F oundling, vol. 


I. p. 30. 


The nominative wed is uſed. by Shake- 
ſpeare for the oblique, but it ſeems to be 
in a droll humourous way. To poor we 
thy — 15 moſe capital, L e. f0 8 wats 
wrercbes. 5 

The pronoun whoever no; whoſoever 
have ſometimes a double conſtruction, in 

imitation of the French idiom. Elizabeth 
publictly threatned, that ſhe would have the 
head of whoever had adviſed it. Hume. 
He offered a great recompence to whomſoever 
would help him to a fight of him. Ib. 

The pronoun whoever ſeems, ſometi mes, 
to require two verbs; and if only one fol- 
low, there ſeems to be a defect in the 

ſentence. They frequently emit a poiſonous 


F- 4 Juice, 
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juice, whereof whoever drinks, that perſon's 
brain flies out of his noftrils. Swift's * a. 

on Fu p-... 

All our grammarians 25 chat the no- 
minative caſes of pronouns ought to follow 
the verb ſubſtantive as well as precede it; 

yet many familiar forms of ſpeech, and 
the example of ſome of our beſt writers, 
would lead us to make a contrary rule; or, 
at leaſt, would leave us at liberty to adopt 
which we liked beſt. Are theſe the houſes 
you were ſpeaking of ? Yes, they are them. 
Who is there? It is me. It is him, Sc. 
I is not me you are in love with. Addiſon. 
It cannot be me. Swift. To that which 
once was ther. Prior. There is hut one 


man that „e. can have, and that 15 me. 


Clariſſa. | 
When the word if bemios a Fee it 
_ ſeems pretty clear, that no perſon, whoſe 
attention to artificial rules did not put a 
ſenſible reſtraint upon his language, would 
ever ule the nominative caſe after the verb 
to be. Who would not ſay, F it * wi 
rather than I iz be 12 f 
The word become is a verb 9 
well as the verb 70 be; and I think Mat 
no perſon, who reads the following ſen- 
tence, will queſtion the propriety of the 
uſe of the 2 ae after it. By ima- 
: PS N 
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giuation we place our ſelves in his 4 ſtuation, 
wwe conceive ourſelves enduring all the ſame 
torments, coe enter, as it were, into his buy, 
and become, in ſome meaſure, him; and from 
thence form ſome idea o bis ſenſations, and. 
even feel ſomething which, tha" weaker in 
degree, is not altogether unlike them. SONS 
Moral Sentiments, P. 2. | 

It is, likewiſe, ſaid, that the. nomina- 3 
tive caſe ought to follow the prepoſition 
than; becauſe the verb to be is underſtood. 
after it; As, Ton are taller than be, and 
not taller thaw him; becauſe, at full len oth, 
it would be, You are taller than be is; yo 
fince it is allowed? that the oblique caſe 
ſhould follow prepoſitions ; and — the 
comparative degree of an adjective, and 
the particle than. have, certainly, between _ 
them, the force of a prepoſition, expreſſing 
the relation of one word to another, they 
ought to require the-oblique caſe of the 
pronoun. following ; ſo. that greater than 
me, will be more grammatical than gee ater. 
than J. Exam ples, however, of this con- 
ſtruction, occur in very good 
The Jeſuits had mort intereſt. at court than 
him. Smollet's Voltaire, vol. 9. p. 141. 
Tell the Cardinal that I underſtand paetry 
cite than him. Ib. vol. 8. P. 187. An 

0% E dan bt ubalitan 
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inhabitant of Crim Tartary was for more 
happy than him. Tb. vol. 6. p. 89. 
Perhaps theſe authorities, and the uni- 4 

verfal propenſity which may be perceived 
in all perſons, as well thoſe who have had 
a learned and polite education, as thoſe 
who have not, to theſe forms of ſpeech, 
may make it at leaſt doubtful, whether 

_ they be not agreeable to the true Engliſh 
idiom. It appears to me, that the chief 
tion our grammarians have to both 
_ theſe forms, is that they are not agreeable 
to the idiom of the Latin tongue, which 
is certainly an argument of little weight, 
as that language is fundamentally different 
from ours: whereas thoſe: forms of ex- 
. -preflion are perfectly analogous to the 
French, and other modern European lan- 
guages. In theſe the ſame form of a 
pronoun is never uſed both before and 
after the verb ſubſtantive. Thus the 
French fay, ct Wan, ff tut and not, 


Cs fe, Oe il. 


Sometimes, in imitation of the F fench, 
| the Engliſh authors uſe the oblique caſe 
for the nominave. His wealth and him 
bid adieu to each other. © 

. In- ſeveral caſes, as in chok is 
"mentioned, the principles of our language 
are vague, and WS ” cuſtom of 


— 5 
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ſpeaking draws one way, and an attention 
to arbitrary and artificial rules another. 
Which will prevail at laſt, it is impoſſible 
to ſay. It is not the authority of any one 
perſon, or of a few, be they ever ſo emi- 
nent, that can eſtabliſh one torm of ſpeech 
in preference to another. Nothing but 
the general practice of good writers, and 
good ſpeakers can do it. 4 
When the pronoun precedes the verb, 
or the participle by which its caſe is deter- 
mined, it is very common, eſpecially in 
converſation, to uſe the nominative caſe 
where the rules of grammar require the 
oblique. As, Who is this for? Who 
ſhould 1 meet the other day but my old friend. 
Spectator, No. 32. This form of ſpeak- 
ing is ſo familiar, that I queſtion hots | 
orammarians ſhould not admit it as an 
exception to the general rule. Dr. Lowth 
ſays, that grammar requires us to ſay, 
Il hom do you think me to be. But in con- 
verſation we always hear, J/bo ao ya 
think me 10 be. 


S8ECTLON 
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SECTION V. 
Of Verdi. 


1. Of Verbs in general. 


HERE is a peculiar ſolemnity in 
the termination h of the third per- 
fon ſingular of the preſent tenſe of verbs, 
owing, perhaps, to its being more antient 
than the. termination , which is a cor- 
ruption of b, and which is now become 
more familiar. He loveth righteouſneſs, and 
hateth iniquity. Hath and doth are, for 
ra reaſon, more ſolemn than has and 
docs. | | 
Some of our later writers, uſe certain 
neuter verbs, as if they were tranſitive, 
putting after them the oblique cafe of the 
pronoun, which was the nominative caſe 
to it, agreeable to the French conſtruction 
of reciprocal verbs; but this cuſtom is ſo 
foreign to the idiom of the Engliſn tongue, 
that I think it can never take generally. 
Repenting him of his deſign. Hume's 
Hiſtory, - vol. 2. p. 56. The king ſoon 
found reaſon to repent him of bis proveking 
ſuch dangerous enemies. Ib. vol. 1. p. 121. 


The 
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The popular lords did not fait is enlarge 

themſelves on the fubjet. Macaulay's 

| Hiſtory, vol. 3. p. 177. The nearer bis 
military ſucceſſes approached him # tbe 
throne. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 5. p. 383. 

In the following ſentences, on the con- 
trary, there is a want of the reciprocal 
form, a verb active and tranſitive being 
uſed as a verb neuter. Providence gives 
us notice, by ſenſible declenfions, that we may 
diſengage from the world by degrees. Col- 
lier. 1. e. diſengage ourſelves. „ 

On the other hand, verbs neuter are 
often uſed as if they were active and 
tranſitive, without being ufed in a reci- 
procal conſtruction. Henry knety, that an 
excommunication could not fail of operating 
the moſs dangerous effets. Hume's Hiſt. 
vol. 2. p. 165. Bargaining their prince 
for money. Ib. vol. 7. p. 80. With a view 
of enterpriſing ſome new violence. Ib. p. 
387. All cauſes, with regard to the reve- 
nue, are appealed ultimately to the magi- 
firates, Hume's Political Eſſays, p. 258. 
A parhament forfeited all thoſe who bad 
borne arms againſt the king. Hume's Hiſt. 
vol. 2. p. 223. The pratice of forfeiting 

ſhips which had been wrecked, Ib. vol. 1. 
P. 500. oh . | | N 


We 
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We have one word, which is uſed as a 
verb in one ſingle conſtruction, but which 
is very unlike a verb in other reſpects; 
bad as lief jay a thing after him as after. 
ancther. Lowth's Anſwer to Warburton. 
j. e. I ſhould as ſoon chuſe to ſay. This is 

a colloquial and familiar phraſe, and is: 
not often found in writing. We have ſe- 
veral other remarkable contractions for 
verbs and ſentences. 'Good, my Lerd, con- 
ider with yourſelf, the di culty of this ſei | 
ence. Law Tracts, vol. 1. p. 121. i. e. 
+ beg of you, my Lord. The phraſe 1 is not 
common, and lo W. 

There is ſomething very ſingular in the 
uſe and conſtruction of the verb ail. We 
ſay, what ails bim, be ails ſomething, or 
he ails nothing; but not, be ails a fever, 
or @ fever ails him. 

It is remarkable, that we hve: one Gas 
gle inſtance of a proper imperative mood, 
in the firſt perſon plural; but I believe it 
is not known EXCEPT in the Yorkſhire dia- 
lect. It is g4, which ſignifies, let Us go, 
cams, 

The old verb Bebe ved is generally aifed 
+mperſonally, with the pronoun. it pre- 
ceding it; but ſome perſons affect to give 
it a proper nominative caſe. In order 13 


2 wg cur globe they [the Seni! behoved 
It 


9 


1 
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/ have wings. Smollet's Voltaire, vol. 16. 


p. 156. that is, it behoved them to have 


* 


dings. 
criminal law behoved 10 be galling to indi- 
viduals, unaccuſtomed to reſtrain their paſſions, 


eaſy. Law Tracts, vol. 1. p. 9 


form of verbs and p 


or to be ſold. It may be ſap 


But as this fignal revolution in the 


all meaſures were taken to make the yoke 
6. that is, 


were neceſſarily galling, or 5 not but be 


galling. 
is by no means . is eee to 
Scotland. | 

The verb irks is only ſed mperſigatiy; 


as, it irks me, which 1 IS nearly eure 


to it grieves me. 
In ſome very Familiar Ports of ſpecch, 
the active ſeems to be ur for the paſſive 
iples. PHI teach 
you all what's owing to your Queen. Dryden. 
T he books continue ſelling, 1. e. upon the * | 
£ 
this inſtance is a contracted form of ſpeak- 


ing, the ward ending in ing, being a 


noun, and the prepoſition being under- 


| ſtood; fo we ſay, the 2 is forging, i. e. 
at the forging, or in the alt of forging. But 


"the following ſentences are not ſo eaſily * 
explained; They are to blame,” i. e. to be © 

blamed. 'The books are to bind, i. e. to be 
Sound. In the hraſe, he my be fill to 
Seek for 4 thing, the ſenſe ſeems to ens 
+ that 


I think this conſtruftion, which 
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that che ellipſis be ſupplied by reading, 

br may fill be in à condition to ſeek it, or 

in 4 . of ſeeking it, i. e. he may not Jer 
Brve found what be wwas ſeeking. 

1 In ſome "familiar phraſes, the ſubject 
41 obj ect of an affirmation ſeem to be 
, anne. We fay, He is well read in 
biftory; when we niean that hiſtory is well 
read by him. They were ofted; a queſtion, 
i. c, 4 queſtion war aſked tbem. They awere 
e offered twenty ſhillings, i. e. twenty ſhillings 
were offered them. They were offered 4 par- 
don, l. e. a pardon Was. offered to them. 
This inverſion of the nominative caſe, as 
it may be called, may ſometimes. Cake 2 a 
perſon pauſe a little, before he finds the 
true ſenſe of a paſſage. During bis rei 


dence abroad, be had acquired immenſe riches, 


and had been left, by a friend, no leſs than 
eighty thouſand pounds, to take the name of 
Melmoth. Louiſa Mildmay, vol. 2. p. 222. 
When verbs end in 5, ſe, „i, ER, p, ap 
ſome, other letters, the preter tenſe, an 
participles, in -the manner in which. — : 
generally pronounce words in Engliſn, 
end as if the final letter was :; but it does 
not look well to make any abridgment in 
writing, and much leſs to ſpell the word 
with a 4. Theſc contractions, however, 
eo; often been made. by good. writers. 
Dan. 8 
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Diſp E Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 3. P. 390. 
hel Ib. vol. 2. p. 224. Drept. Ib. 
vol. 4. P. 408. Talkt. Hume's Eſſays, 
WM 2055 Checkt. Ib. p. 297. Abt. Ib. 
p. 305. His face ſtampt upon their coins. 
Addiſon. Enwrapt in thoſe ſtudies. Pope, 
and Arbuthnot. He paſt four months. 
Raſſilas, vol. 1. p. 28, Heapt «p greater 
| bonours. Addiſon. In verſe, this con- 
traction is more allowable ; Rapt into fu- 
1. times, the bord begin. Pope 8 Mef- 
ah 

The verb ought is not ee 
among the auxiliary verbs, becauſe it 
does not connect with the other verbs, 
without the intervention of the particle 79. 
It is an imperfect verb, for it has no other 
modification beſides this —_— 

The verb muſt, which was enumerated 
among the auxiliaries, is equally imper- 
fect, and is likewiſe of the preſent tenig 
only. It is, therefore, improperly intro- 
duced i into a ſentence which relates wholly 
to time paſt, Mult it not be expected, that 
the king would defend an authority, which 
had been exerciſed without. diſpute or contro- 
_ werſy. Hume*s Hiſtory, vol. 8. p. 311. 
The meaning is, might t not have been ere 


pected. 
| 'Fhe 
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The preſent tenſe is improperly - uſed 
with reſpe& to a time, which is mentioned 
as having a certain limited duration; be- 
cauſe the time muſt be paſt or future. 
T1 bave compaſſion on the multitude becauſe 
they continue with me, now, three days. 
It ſhould have been, have continued. In- 
deed the verb have is appropriated to this 
very uſe. In the treaſury belonging to the 
cat bedral in this city is preſerved with the 
greateſt veneration, for upwards of fix bun- 
dred years, a diſh, or rather an hexagon bowl, 
which they pretend to be made of emerald, 
Condamine's Travels, p. 15. I is at 
Rome, that it is cultivated with the greateſt 
fucceſs, and eſpecially for upwards of a cen- 
tury paſt. Ib. p. 43. T remember bim 
theſe many years. Engliſh Merchant. 
An ambiguity is occaſioned in our lan- 
guage when the preter tenſe of one verb 
appens to be the preſent tenſe of another. 
I fell a tree now. IT fell down yeſterday, 
from the verb 1 fall. I lay a thing down 
10 day: I lay down yeſterday, from the verb 
10 lie. > © 
The termination eff, annexed to the 
reter tenſes of verbs, is, at beſt, a very 
arſh one, when it is contracted, accor- 
ding to our general cuſtom, by throwing {| 


out the e; as learnedſt, for learnedeſt; and 
5 eſpecially, 


V E NI B Souza. 


— if it be again contracted into 
one ſyllable, as it is commonly age e 
ced, and made learndft. Some forms 9 
the preter tenſes, where they are alwa 
contracted in the firſt perſon, do. Tot. 4 ? 
mit of any more contraction, ar the 
dition of any more conſonants to their ol 1 
minations; and therefore may be properly. 
enough ſaid to have no ſecond perſops.. 
ſingular at all. 1 believe a writer, 
ſpeaker would have recourſe to any peri-. 
rather than ſay kepieſt, or leni, 
which are the only words that can be ups, . 
poſed to be the perſons in the 
tenſe I kept. Or, in what manner would 
the termination af the ſecond perſon be 
annex Ide the, word . v9 we 0s > 06218 


quite Stopped; rb pn ng 0 
and ſometimes by the poets, in writing.» 
2 thou that flings (far, fingeſt, or fling?) 


£24 from thy d. 74 — wy 
Mice, une wk . $3.4 
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1 8. of the \Conjuntiive Porm of Perks 5 


The word had is frequently uſed in- 
| ſtead of would haue, in which caſe it has 
all the force of a conjunctive form of a 
verb. He bad been Diogenes if be had not 
Bern Alexander, i. 2 Have, been, Sc. 

The verb had in this ſenſe precedes its 


hiclate this, be: — have eſcaped 5, i Le. 
if be had done this. No landbolder * would 
have been at that expence, had he not been 
fure of the fate of bis n 
n on Commerce, p. 1234. 
There ſeems to be a peculiar elegance 
in a ſentenee beginning with the conjunc- 
tive form of a verb. Mere there no dif- 
ference,” there would be no choice 1 
three treatiſes, p. nn cd z ciπο⏑ + 
A double conjunctive, in two ebrreß⸗ 
ponding clauſes of a ſentence, 18 ſtill 
more elegant. He bad formed one of "the - 
moſt ſhining charafters of bis age, had not 
the extreme narrowneſs of his genius, in every 
thing but war, diminiſhed the luſtre of his 
merits. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 7. p. 28. 
The ſentence, in the common form, 
4 would not have read near fo well. He 


a“ d 
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would have formed, &c. if the extreme nar- 
 rowneſs of bis genius, &c. had not, &c. 
Had the limitations on the prerogative been, 
in his time, quite fixed, and certain, bis in- 
 teprity bad made bim regard as ſacred, the 
boundaries of the conſtitution. Ib. p. 1317. 
Sometimes the particles expreffing fup- 
poſition are omitted before the conjunctive 
form of verbs, this form itſelf ſufficiently. 
expreſſing uncertainty. Were thoſe letters 
to fall into the hands of ſome ingenious perſons. 
Bolingbroke on Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 5. i. e. 
If theſe letters were to fall, cc. 
The conjunctive form may take place 
after the adverb perhaps. Perbaps it were 
io be wiſhed, that, in baniſhing from the 
pulpit that falſe taſte, whereby it bad been 
fo long debaſed, be bad alſo ſuppreſſed the 
cuſtom of preaching from one text. Smol- 
let's Voltaire, vol. 9. p. 5. 
Mr. Jobnſon aſſigns no conjunctive form 


to the preter tenſe: but the analogy of 


the language ſeems to require that both 
the nies Be vel 

ſpe&.—lrt ſeems to be uſed with propriety 
only when ſome degree of doubt or hefita- 
tion is implied; ſince when an event is 
looked upon as abſolutely certain, though 
in ſpeaking of it we make uſe of the con- 
junctive particles, &c. the uſual . 


e put upon a level in this re- 
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of terminations is retained : to give a | 
familiar example of this; we ſhould ſay, | 
in purſuing a Perſon, We fhould overtake 
him though be run; not knowing whe- 
ther he did run or no; whereas, upon 
ſeeing him run, we ſhould ſay, We ſhall 
overtake bim though be runneth, or runs. 
Almoſt all the irregularities in the con- 
ſtruction. of any language ariſe from the 
elliglis of ſome words which were origi- 
nally inferted in the ſentence, and made 
it regular: let us endeavour to explain 
this manner of ſpeaking, by tracing out 
the original ellipſis. May we not ſuppoſe 
that the word run in this ſentence is in 
the radical form (which anſwers to the in- 
Vnilive mocd in other languages) requiring 
regularly to be preceded by another verb 
expreſſing doubt or uncertainty, and the 
intire ſentence to be, We ſhall overtake. 
kim thaugh he ſhould run. | 
It is an objection, AER to this ac. 
count of the origin of the conjunctive Z 
form of verbs, at leaſt, an objection a- 5 
gainſt extending it to che preter tenſe; 5 
that, if we analize a conjunctive preterite, 
by ſupplyiog the ellipfis, the rule will 
not appear to hold, except when the pre- 
ter tenſe and the participle are the ſame, 


2 Macrd they are in all verbs regularly 
inflecked. | 
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inlected. I thou loved, may be rendered, 
If thou ſbouldeſt have r. or If thou had 
loved; but if thou ny” wo be, cs Hos 
had# drawn.” 

That the conjuntive Py of RY 
is, however, in fact uſed for the auxiliary 
and another form of the verb, is evident 
from a variety of examples.” What a 
| ſchool of Private aud public virtue bad been 
opened to us, after the reſurrection of letters, 
if the late hiftorians of the Roman com- 
 monwwealth, and the firft of the Jucceeding 

monarchy, had come - down to us entire. 
Would have been opened makes exactly the 
ſame ſenſe. Many atis, which had been 
blameable in a pea 


employed to detect conſpiracies. Hume's 
Hiſtory, vol. 5. P. "THEY i. e. would Have 
been blameable. 2K.» - 
| Theſe e are dy Gimilar 5 

the following, which is, undenib i mn 
what I call the conjunctive form. They 
affirmed, that it were injuſtice to deny the 
execution of the law to 67 een i. e. 
that it would be injuſtice, &c. 
This coljiin ies form of verbs, though | 
our forefathers paid a pretty trict regar 
to it, is much neglected by many of our 
beſt writers. Tf he chances 6 22 right, 
he knows not hew to — his thoughts to 
another, 


aceable government, were = 
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eſs and perſpicuity. Ad- 


80 kale i is this — of verbs attended 
to, that few writers are quite uniform-in 


their own practice with reſpect to it. We 


even, ſom s, find both the forms of a a 
verb in the ſame ſentence, and in the ſame 
conſtruction. Fa man prefer a life of induſtry, 


it is becauſe he has an idea of happineſs in 


wealth ; if he prefers a life of gaiety, it is 
from a like idea concerning pleaſure. Harris's 
three Treatiſes, p. 124. Mo reaſonable man, 
whether whig or tory, can be of opinion for 


continuing the war, upon the foot it now is, 
unleſs be be @ gainer by it, and hopes, it 


may occaſion ſome new turn of affairs at e 


to the advantage I his party; or unleſs he 
be very ignorant of the kingdom's condition, 


and by what means we have been reduced 


to it. Swifts Preface, to the Conduct of 


the Allies. 
Grammatical as this naive form 


of verbs is ſaid to be, by all who write 


upon the ſubje&, it muſt, I think, be 
„en, that it ſometimes gives 

the appearance of ſtiffneſs, and. harſhneſs 
to a ſentence. That | no. pretenfions to ſo 
iHlufrious a charatter, boils by any means 


| be received before that operation were per- 


We Swift's Tale of a Tub, * 55: 


— 


We [ould '6 ocoe 2 to that ee who 
were 10 contrive a defence, that might ſuper- 
ſede the external uſe of virtue. F erguſon 8. 

Hiſtory of Civil Society, p. 92 
Originally, the two forms of the verb 
to be were uſed promiſcuouſſy. We be 
_ twelve brethren. ; M PTA 


III. Of Pirie * 


T 0 ave a colliſion of vowels, the * 
is omitted before 7 in participles of the 
preſent tenſe; as, love, loving. On the 
other hand, the final conſonant 1s doubled 
in the ſame caſe and indeed before any 
other addition to the termination, when it 
is preceded by a ſingle vowel, and when, 
if it conſiſt of two ſyllables, the accent 
would be upon the latter of them; as, 
get, getting, getteth ; forget, forgetting, for- 
getteth. © 
Many participles, loſing the idea of 
time, which was originally annexed - to 
them, become, in all reſpects, mere ad- 
jectives; as, charming youth, a loving cou- 
ple. A regular formed ſervitude.” Hume's 
Hiſtory, vol. 7. p. 105. A formed defign 
to ſubvert the confitation Ib. vol. 6. p. 
285. A ſettled deſign. Ib. vol. 7. Pp: 86. 
A well * Wy * vol. 7. p. 466. 

G E here 


Wight for pitched, © 
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There is great elegance in ſome of theſe 


adjectives, — out of participles. _ 
In this caſe, the termination ed is com 


monly contracted, and the words are made 


to end in 1; as, time paſt, from paſſed. 
Sometimes the termination ed is dropped 


entirely, when the verb itſelf ended in , 
and when the words have wholly loſt their 


original uſe as participles ; as, content, 


corretF, corrupt, &c. pt 
Many nouns are derived from verbs, 


and end in ing, like participles of the 
preſent tenſe. The difference between 


_ theſe nouns and participles is often over- 


looked, and the accurate diſtinction of the 


two ſenſes not attended to. If I fay, 


What think you of my horſe's running to-day, 
I-uſe the noun running, and ſuppoſe the 
horſe to have actually run; for it is the 
ſame thing as if I had ſaid, What think 


you of the running of my horſe. But if I ſay, 


What think you of my horſe running to-day, 


I uſe the — and I mean to aſk, 
whether it be proper that my horſe ſhould 
run or not; which, — Song ſuppoſes 
that he had not then run. 


Some of our early poets-preſerve tl the „ 
as the remains of the Saxon ge, prefixed 


to many participles. Thus n n 
PF Some 


ER ann. 
Some of our participles ſeem to have 
been more irregular formerly than they 
are now; as, beſides the — above- 

mentioned, Sheer writes VA ebe for 
ſbrieed. 

F ormerly the Fl which terminates par- 

ticiples preterite, was often dropped, when 
the verb ended in e. They are confederate 
againſt thee. Pſalms. This form of the 
participle is ftill common among the Scots. 
They engaged the biſhops to pronounce Ga- 
viſton excommunicate, if he remained any 
longer in the king dom. Hume's Hiſtory, 
vol. 2. p. 341 The word /ituate is often 
ufed, and. eſpecially by lawyers, for /itu- 
ated. Milton ſometimes uſes this form, | 
as elevate for elevated. 
s the paucity of inflettions is the greateſt 
defect in our language, we ought to take 
advantage of every variety that the prac- 
tice of good authors will warrant; and, 


therefore, if poſſible, make a participle 


different from the preterite of a verb; as, 
a book is written, not wrote; the ſhips are 

taken, not took. 
This rule, however, hens: by no means, 
been ſufficiently attended to by good 
writers. It was not wrote on parchment. 
 Hume's Eſſays, p. 262. The court of Au- 
 guftus bad not Jn off the — 
2 e 
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tbe republick. Ib. p. 182. You who have 
forſook them. Smollet's Voltaire, 1 
p. 27. Who have bore à part in the pro- 
greſc. Ferguſon on Civil Society, p. 261. 
In ſome caſes, the cuſtom of leaving 
out the n, in the termination of par- 
ticiples, hath prevailed ſo long, that it 
ſeems too late to attempt to reſtore it. 
Thus the word broke ſeems almoſt to have 
excluded broken. Whenever a flanding rule 
of law bath been wantonly broke in upon. 
Blackſtone's Commentaries, vol. 1. p. 70. 
Their line of princes was ann broke. 
Hume's Eſſays, p. 302. 
Bolingbroke affects a difference in ſpel- 
ling the preter tenſes and participles of 
verbs, when they are the fame in ſound 
with the preſent tenſe. The late Duke of 
Marlborough never red Xenophon, ' moſt cer- 
taznly. Bolingbroke on "Hiſtory ry, vol. 1. 
p. 26. I remember to have red. Ib. p. 68. 
This inſtance is particularly bad, on ac- 
count of the adjective being likewiſe 
ſpelled red. Wherever chriſtianity has ſpred. 
Ib. p. 92. Mr. Hume ſpells the preterite 
in the ſame manner. Sucb illuſtrious exam- 
ples ſpred knowledge every where, and begat 
an univerſal efteem for the * Hume 5 


Edlays, P- 282. | 1 
7" | Bolingbroke 


S EADS. f 
Bolingbroke, in one place, ſeems to 
affect a variety in the participles of the 
ſame verb, when they happen to come too 
near together. He will endeavour to write 
as the antient author would have wrote, had 
he writ in the ſame lauguage. e 
on Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 68. 
he affectation of uſing the preterite 
tenſe inſtead of the participle, which is 
common, T think, in the diale& of Lon- 
don, 1s peculiarly. aukward ; as, be has. 
came. This has ſometimes. crept into 
writing. F ſome events had not fell out. 
Poſtlethwaite on Commerce, Pref. p. 11. 
Different. participles of the ſame. verb 
are ſometimes. uſed in different ſenſes. 
Thus we fay, a man ts banged ; bu, ths: 
coat is hung up. 
There 18 a ace ambiguity in che” 
uſe of the participle preterite, as the ſame 
word may expreſs a thing either doing, or 
done. JT went to ſee the child dreſſed, may 
either mean, I went to ſee the child 
whilſt they were putting on its W or 
when ex were put on. : 
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IV. 07 the Auxiliary Ve erbs. 


1. is often unneceſſary to repeat the 


principal verb after an auxiliary, when 
it has been uſed before in the ſame ſen- 
tence, and the ſame conſtruction. I have 


read that author, but you have not. He 


loves not Plays, as thou aoft, 8 Shake- 5 


ſpeare. 
By ſtudying conciſeneſs we are apt to 


_ the auxiliary to have, though the 


relate to the time paſt. I found him 
better than J expefied to find him. In this 
caſe, analogy ſeems to require that we fay, 
than I expetied to have found bim, 1. e. to 
have found him then. n the other hand, 


as the time paſt is ſufficiently indicated in 


the former of the ſentence, and fo find 
may be ſaid to be indefinite- with reſpect 
to time, the ene of the auxiliary will 
perhaps, by ſome, be thou ght aukward, 
and unneceffary. 

In many caſes, however, writers are 


certainly faulty in omitting this auxiliary. 


Theſe — of Wilkam, ſeem to be the 
moſt iniquitous meaſures purſued by the court, 

during the time that the uſe of parliaments 
Was Tubdended. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 6. 


p- 248. To have been, 1s nt the oy 
- | 0 
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of this paſſage requires. The 2 
converſation is, in its kind, 
common; and, for this. reaſon, T 4 * 
membered it more minutely than ¶ could ima- 
gine. Harris. 1. e. I could have imagined. 


Notwithſtanding this, when the word 


have occurs more than once in a ſentence, 
it ſeems to embarraſs it, and one of them 
ſeems to be ſuperfluous ; though, both 
of them being uſed in the fame conftruc- 
tion, and relating to the ſame time, there 
| ſeems to be an equal propriety in them 
both. The following fentences do not, on 
this account, read well, though they may 
be ſtrictly grammatical. Hiſtary painters 
Dould have found it difficult, to have inven- 
ted ſuch a ſpecies of beings, when they were 
obliged to put 4 moral virtue into colours. 
Addiſon on Medals. The girl ſaid, if her 
maſter would but Merl ot Ky bad money, s 
have ſent for proper advice, and broths, and 
_ jellies, and ſuch hke, ſhe might have =. _— - 
ang ago. George Villiers, vol. 2. p. 90 
It ſeems not to have been determined 


by the Engliſh grammarians, whether 
the paſſive participles of verbs neuter re- 
quire the auxiliary am or have before them. 
The French, in this caſe, confine them- 
ſelves ſtrictly to the former. If ſuch max- 
inn, and Need Practices prevail, what has 

G 4 become 
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become of pins liberty. Hume's Hi r. 
vol. 6. p. 254. The French would ſay, 
what is become; and in this inſtance, per- 
haps, with more propriety. Yet I think 
we have an advantage in the choice of 
"theſe two forms of expreſſion, as it ap- 
pears to me, that we uſe them to expreſs 
different modifications of the ſenſe. When 
I fay, I am fallen, I mean at this preſent 
inſtant; whereas, if I fay, I bave fallen, 
my meaning comprehends, indeed, the 
foregoing; Be has, likewiſe, a ſecret re- 
ference to ſome period of time paſt, as 
ſome time in this = or in this — I have 
fallen; implying ſome continuance of 
time, which the other form of - expreſſion 
does not. 

The conditional form of the verbs ſhall, 
&c. is uſed with reſpect to time paſt, pre- 
ſent, and future. We ſay, 1 ſhould have 
gone yeſterday, and I ſhould go to-day, or to- 
Morrow; but the abſolute form 1 ſhall, al- 

ways reſpects time to come. 
Sometimes that form of ha auxiliary 
verbs Hall, will, may, and can, which is 
generally conditional, is elegantly uſed to 
expreſs a very ſlight aſſertion, with a mo- 
deſt diffidence. Thus we ſay, I ſpould 
think; that is, I am rather inclined to think. 


The general report is, * he ſhould Haga 
” ſaid 
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ſaid in confidence to Clifford, that if be was 


fure the young man who appeared in Flan-. 


ders was really ſon to king b be ne- 
der would bear arms Hume's 


Hiſtory, vol. 3. p. 383. 7 be 2 power, 
it ſhould ſeem, might. be intruſted in . | 


_ Ib. vol. 6. p. 27 «1 
The auxiliary verb ſhall reverts to its 


original - fignification in its conditional. 


form, when 5, or any other particle ex- 


preſſing uncertainty, is prefixed to it. 
Should go, means I ought. to go; but 


if I ſhould go, means if it happen that Igo. 


This obſervation, is Mr. Johnſon's... 
This conditional form of theſe verbs, 


at the beginning of a ſentence, has often. 
che force of a ſtrong wiſh, or imprecation. 


In this ſenſe it is generally found in con- 


junction with the word to. Would to bea 


ven, young man, T1 knew you. Fair Ame- 


rican, vol. 1. p. 28. that is, by heaven, I 


wiſh I knew y But ſometimes we find 


it without the particle 70./ Mine Eyes are 


open nor; would, Zopir, tbins Were: too. 


Smollet's Voltaire, vol. 25. pP. 38. 


Would, that. kind heaven had teen "yy 
wretched life. Ib. vol. 28. p. 49. 


The Scots ſtill uſe hall and will, Jhould. 
and would, as they were formerly uſed in 


England; LE in a den n. 


G5 


—— 2 — 1 ee hw «a 
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to — in which they are uſed with us at 
5 We would bave been wanting to 
. if wo did continue to pay a ſub- 
Ady, for which there was no neceſſity. Con- 
duct of the Whigs and Tories examined. 
We will, therefore, briefly unfold the reaſons 
which induce us to believe, that this nation 
 yeally enjoyed a conſide able trade before this 
auſpicious reign. We will next ſhow what 
thoſe difficulties were, under «which our com- 
 merce laboured under the reign preceding that, 
and, laſtiy, we will give a ſhort account how 
thoſe advantages aroſe, of which we have 
been fince poſſeſſed. Preceptor, vol. 2. p. 
413. By fuch gradual innovations the king 
flattered himſelf that he would quietly intro- 
duc ere 1 Hume's Hiſtory, 
vol. 6. p. 22. He imagined, that by play- 
ing one 5 againſt the other, he would 
_ eaſily — tbe villory over both. Ib. vol. 


By 

"th five rern! familiar forms of 

che word fhall ſtill retains its original 
nification, and does not mean to 
threaten, or engage, in the third perſon, 
but the mere futurition of an event; as, 
This is as extraordinary a thing. as one ſhall 


ever bear of. This ſenſe is alſo retained _ 


by our beſt writers in the graveſt ſtyle. 
936 will examine the cringe of G, 
kin 


do Ae ks 6... 3 
kinds, wherewith this antient ſett hath bo- 
noured the world, ſhall immediately find, from 
the whole thread and tenor of them, that the 
ideas of the authors have been altogether 
converſant, and taken up with the faults, 
and blemifhes, and overſees. and miftakes . 
of other writers. Swift. It ſhould ſeem 
that both the words ſhall and will might 
be ſubſtituted for one another in this paſ-- 
ſage, without any injury to the ſenſe. 
Put this reverſe now, if you pleaſe, into 
the hands of a muſical L he ſhall 
tell you, that the uſe of the ſhield, being io 
defend the body from the weapons of an ene-. 
my, it very aptly ſhadows out to us the reſo- 
lution, or continence & the Emperor. Ad- 
diſon on Medals, P. 3 | 
When a queſtion is aſked, the end 
Hall, in the firſt perſon, is uſed in a ſenſe 
different from both its other ſenſes. Shall 
J write, means, 1s it your pleaſure that 1 
ſhould write. Will, in the ſecond perfon, 
only reverts to its other uſual ſenſe; for | 
Will you write, means, 1s it E intention 
to write. * | 
When the word «will is no 5 ary; 
but is uſed by itſelf, to expreſs valition,. 
it is inflected regularly, like other verbs. 
Nor is the ſubtle air leſs obedient to thy pow- 
er, whether thou willeſt it to be 4 2205 . 


1 
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to our pleaſure, or utility. Harris's three 


Treatiſes, p. 39. 


In aſking a queſtion, the auxiliary verb 


may is ſometimes uſed without. any regard 
to 1ts general meaning, but only, as it 
were, to ſoften the boldneſs there might 


be in an inquiry; as, 'How old may you be, 


&c. 

When the prepoſition. to ſignifies in 
order to, it uſed to be preceded by for, 
which is now almoſt obſolete ; ¶ hat went 


ye out for to ſee. This exactly correſponds 


to the uſe which the French make of 


Pour. 


The particle for before the eee 


is not, in all caſes, obſolete. It is uſed if 


7 


the ſubject of the affirmation intervene 


between that prepoſition and the verb. 
For holy perſons to be humble, is as bard, as 


for a prince to ſubmit timſelf to be guided by 


tutors. „ee 
The verb dare is ſometimes uſed with- 
out the prepoſition zo after it, as if it 2 


an auxiliary verb. . bo: durſt defy the 


omnipotent to arms. Milton. Who have 


"dared defy, the worſt. Harris's three Trea- 


tiſes, p. 200. I dare ſinear you think my 
letter already long enough... Lady Mon- 
tague's Letters, vol. 1. p. 6. '7 Rad a4 


1 deal of courage. 2 dare mount Thi 
This 
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This conſtruction, however, does not ſeem 
natural, except in ſuch familiar expreſſions 


as, e e a ee. 7 


x 2 2 4 2 
. N 30D - _—_ 9 5 * 2 4 
. 


- 


"EY 


go 7 hn VL. 7 8 


0 4 Adverks and dae. 
AN Y Cir ſe admit of. de 


and for the ſame reaſon as, ſoon, ſooner, 


| ſooneſt ; well, Lauter bf; ns een f 


 ofteneſs. 


a ni of the Exench. idiom, the 
adverb of place where is often uſed Abend: 


of the pronoun relative, and a prepoſition 


They framed: a proteſtation, where they 


repealed all their "ſhiver claims. Hume's 


Hiſtory. i. e. in which-they rep eated. Tbe 


king was ſtill determined to run . in 
the ſame courſe where he was already, by his 


precipitate career, too , fatally - — 


Ib. i.e. in which be was. an . Tit 


The adverbs hence, theete;: ry *. : 
tion; for they ſignify, 


imply a prepoſit 
from this place, from that: place, from what. 
* It — M to be 1 W 


compariſon as well as — —— 


— 
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to join a prepoſition along with them, be- 
cauſe it is ſuperfluous; yet the practice is 
common. This is the leviathan, from 
whence the terrible wits of our age are ſaid 
to borrow” their weapons. Swift's Tale of 
a Tub, p. 10. An ancient author prophe- 

cies from hence. Dryden. Indeed the 
of theſe words is ſo little attended 


| | to, and the prepoſition from ſo often uſed 


in conſtruction with them, that the omif- 
Lion of it in many caſes would ſeem tiff 

We have ſome exam ples of 2 
| being uſed for ſubſtantives. In 1687 In- 
nocent the eleventh erefied it into a commu- 
nity of regulars, Ance when it bas begun to 

mereaſe in thoſe countries as a religious order. 
Ulloa's Voyage, vol. 1. p. 270. i. e. „net 
which time. A little «while, and I all noi 
| ſee you, i. e. a ſbort time. I is worth their 
_ wwbile, i. e. it deſerves their time and paius. 
But this uſe of the word. rather ſuits fa- 
miliar and low ſtyle. The ſame may be 
ſaid of the phraſe, 16 do a'thing any how, 
i. e. in any manner ; or, 
' manner. Somehow, worthy as theſe 
are, tbey look upon public penance as 
drepmabie. Oy ia: cn _— vol: 2. A 4 
7s.” _ | . 


foms how, ji. e. in 
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The adverb bow is ſometimes uſed in 
a particular ſenſe, implying a negative. 
Let us take care how we fin, i. e. Let us 
take care that we do not /in. The ſame 
conſtruction has not, however, always the 
fame ſenſe. Take care how ye hear, TE 
in what manner ye bear. © 
Sometimes this adverb how is equiva- 
| lent to the conjunction that. It has been 
matter of aſtoniſhment to me, how ſuch per- 
ſons could take ſo many filly pains to eftabliſh, 
myſtery on metaphyſics. Bolingbroke on 
Hiſtory, vol. 1. bs 79 i. e. ar N 
perſons 
Adverts are more often put for 4250 
tives, agreeable to the idiom of the Greek 
tongue. The action was amiſs, the then 
miniſtry. Conduct of the Whigs and To- 
ries examined. The idea is alike in both... 
Addiſon on Medals, p. 70. The above 
diſcourſe. Harris's three Treatiſes, p. 98. 
One uſe of the adverb here is pretty 
remarkable, though common. It is pre- 
fixed to a verb, when the nominative caſe 
follows it; but ſeems to have no 
Whatever, — it be thought to give a 
| ſmall degree of emphaſis to the ſentence. 
| There was a man ſent from God, whoſe 
name was Tow? 1. e. a man was ä : 
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In ſome caſes, two negative ee 
were formerly uſed, as in Greek, where 
we now uſe only one. Aud this terre, 
which is toward the.northe, that we clippen 
the lode flerre, ne nau not 4% hem. 
Maundeville. 

When the negative is ae in the 
ſubject of an affirmation, a negative mean- 
ing has the appearance of a poſitive one. 

I can do nothing, i. e. I cannot do any thing.. 
The words 0 and not are uſed varioully 
by our beſt writers, and ſometimes even 

p e uouſly by the ſame writer. J/betber 
i, be ſo or no. Addiſon. Hence; whe- 

ber, in imitation of Catallus, or not, we 
apply the ſame thought to the moon. Ib. 

99 obſervable, that an anſwer to a 
queſtion, i in Engliſh, is rather a contraction 
of a ſentence, expreſſing an affirmative or 
negative propoſition, and that it does not 
at all depend on the manner in which the 
queſtion is aſxed. Whether my friend ſay, 
Are you diſpoſed to take à wall; or, Are 
you not diſpoſed. to take a walt; if I be 
diſpoſed to Pike! I fay, yes; if not, I ſay, 


AO. 


1 he word | = has, ſometimes, the fame 
meaning with alſo, likewiſe, the ſame , or 


e it is equivalent to the univerſal pro- 
NOUN; 


1 
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noun le in French. They are bappy, u we 
ere not ſo, i. e. not 
Mr. Hume froquendly: enumerates 2 
great number of particulars without any 
conjunction whatever between any of them. 
This conſtruction, though it very happily 
expreſſes rapidity and energy, ſeems to 
have a bad effect in plain hiſtorical ſtyle, 
as it makes a eable hiatus, and diſ- 
appoints the reader. They. enalted, that 
10 proclamation. ſhould deprive any perſon af 
bis lawful poſſeſſions, liberties, inheritances, 
privileges, franchiſes ;, nor yet infringe any 
common law, or laudable cuſtom of the realm. 
Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 4. p. 214. They. 
were commanded by Deſſ#, and under him by 
Andelet, Strozzi, Miiellerage, Count Rhin 
grave. This conſtruction, where great 
numbers of proper names occur, is Very: 
common with this autor. : 
Sometimes the particles. or, os, vor, 
may, either of them, be uſed with nearly e- 
qual propriety. The king, whoſe character was 
not ſufficiently vigorous, nor deciſfue, afſented. 
to the meaſure. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 6. p. 
102. Or would perhaps have been bet- 
ter, but or ſeems to repeat the negation 
in the former part of the ſentence, and 
therefore gives more emphaſis. to the ex- 
preſſion. onoigvinuns nit} min 
EE The 
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The conjunction as is ſeldom uſed but 
in connection with ſome other conjunc- 
tion, or in dependance upon ſome other 
word of the ſentence; but, in one caſe, 
it is uſed ſingly, in the ſame ſenſe as the 
pPrepoſition n. The books were Jo bave been 
fold, as this dax. 

_ . That is uſed improperly in the following 
ſentences. The reſolution was not the leſs 


fixed, that the ſecret was as yet communi- 


cated to very few, either in the French or the 
Enghſb court. Hume's ' Hiſtory, vol. 7. 
P- 474 We will not pretend to examine diſ- 
eaſes in all their various circumſtances, eſpe- 
cially that they have not been fo accurately 
obſerved or deſeribed by woriters of later ages, 
 a5were tobe . Martine's Eſſays, p. 29. 
In ſeveral caſes we content ourſelves, 
now, with fewer eonjunctive particles than 
our anceſtors did; particularly, we often 
leave out the conjunction as, when they | 
uſed it, after ſo; and the uſe of it in thoſe 
caſes now appears aukward. This new 
aſſociate propoſed abundance of theſes againſt 
indulgences, fo as that his dofirines were 
embraced by great numbers. Univerſal Hiſt. 
vol. 29. p. 501. So that would have been 


_ much eaſier, and better. 


| We want a conjunction adapted to 
familiar _ equivalent to notwithftond- 


ing. 
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ing. For all that ſeems to be too low and 
vulgar. 4 word it was in the mouth of 

every one, but for all that, as to its: preciſe 
and definite idea, this may ſtill be a ſecret, 
Harris's three Treatiſes, p- 5- 

In regard that is ſolemn, and antiqu ated; 
becauſe ——_ do much better in the fol- 
lowing ſentence. The French muſict is dif 
liked by all other nations. It cannot be other- 
wiſe, in regard that the French proſody dif- 
fers from that of every other country in Eu- 

rope. Smollet's Voltaire, vol. 9. p. 306. 
Except is far preferable to other than. 

It admitted of no effeFual cure, other than 
amputation. Law Tracts, vol. i. p. 302. 
and alſo to all but. They aroſe in the 
morning, and lay down at night, pleaſed with 
each other, and 3 all but Raffles, 
who began to withdraw himſelf from their 


paſtime. "Roe vol. 1. p. IT. 


= 3 


SECTION 
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SzcerION vn. 


0 of the U ompof 11011 and. Bert. 
vation of W ords. 


HEN two words are uſed te to. com- 
poſe one, in order to make one 
name of a thing, they often coaleſce into 


one word, and are written cloſe together 
as glaſabonſe, countryman. Sometimes an 


is interpoſed between them, the for- 
mer having been a genitive caſe; as, 


Herdſinan; originally, Herd's man. In 
ether caſes, though the idea be one, the 


words remain quite ſeparate, as country. 
gentleman, grammar ſchiol, Pendervin caſtle, 
city gates, &c. Other terms remain in a 
kind of middle ſtate; ; and the two words, 
not perfectly coaleſcing into one, are uſu- 
ally joined by a hyphen; ; as, court-day, 


court hand, knight -errant, croſs-bar-ſhot ; 


but theſe hyphens are now generally omit- 
ted. They are moſt uſed to connect 
ſome Latin particle to a word; as, non- 


_ conduttor, non- electric. It is alſo ſometimes 


uſed after the prefixes re and pre, when 
they are joined to words beginning with an 


ec, as, re-enter, pre-eminence, &c. The hy- 


phen 


DERI NATION. aya 
phen is alſo ſometimes uſed to connect 
particles to other words, in order to com- 
pound the idea; an unbeard-of reſtraint. 
Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 7. p- 449. Counter- 
projett. Swift. Words of this kind are 
eaſily underſtood, becauſe their meaning 
out of compoſition is retained when they 
are compounded. All congueror as I am. 
Smollet's Voltaire, vol. 27. p. 292. 

For want of a ſufficient number of 
terms to expreſs the aſcending and deſcen- 
ding lines of conſ:nguinity, we aukwardly 

repeat the word great for every genera- 
tion above grandfather, and below grand- 
| ſon, as great great e ee great * 

grandſon, &c. N 

Prepoſitions are often joined to adverbs, 
ſo as to make one word with them; as 
| hereabouts, hereafter, herein, Sc. but theſe 

words are now ſeldom” uſed, except in 
formal and ſolemn ſtyle. 

A very great number of the moſt 
common and fignificant ' phraſes in our 
language are made by the addition of a 
prepoſition to a verb, particularly the 
!axon monoſyllabic verbs, as to get, to keep, 
to make, to give, to caſt, to go, to bold, 
&c. In the caſe of theſe complex terms, 
the component parts are no guide to the 
ſenſe of the whole, Thus the a 
5 idea 
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idea annexed to the verb give is Joſt in 
the phraſes, to give up, to give out, ts 
give over, &c. This circumſtance contri- 
butes greatly towards making our lan- 1 
guage peculiarly difficult to foreigners. 
Notwithſtanding the rules of the com- 
poſition and derivation of words be ever 
ſo well fixed, cuſtom preſcribes how far 
we may take advantage of them; and the 
force of aſſociation of ideas is hardly any 
where more evident, than in the diſagree- 
able ſenſation excited by words, which, 
though perfectly intelligible, have not 
happened to be adopted by the generality 
of writers; and eſpecially when eaſier 


words have happened to ſupply their 


places. A few examples will make this 
remark ſtriking. Damningneſs. Ham- 
mond. Criminouſneſs. King Charles. De- 
feenteſsly. Boyle. Candidneſs. South. The 
naturalneſs of the thought. Addiſon on 
Medals, p. 84: Deſc — upon the value, 
. rarity, and — s of the ſeveral 
Pieces that lie before them. Ib. The —_ 
of medals, which 4 charged with ſo many 
 unconcerningferts of knowledge. Ib. 84. 
Among other — — Hiſt. 
| vol. 4. p. 401. It would be ſuch a diſob- 

Th dil to the prince. Ib. vol. 6. p. 74. 

The diſlikers may be forced to fall Se 


Swift. To diſcover its ſpiri 
ment. Law Tracts, pref. p. 9. With- 


out any circuity. Hume. Inſtead of pre- 


cipitate, and precipitately, Mr. Hume 


writes precipitant. Hiſtory, vol. 8. p. 281. | 
and precipituntiy. Ib. p. 291. Alſo inſtead 


for conſultation, he uſes conſult. Ib. vol. 8. 


p. 65. It would be unnatural, and incom- 


fortable. Law Tracts, wok: 6. p. 125. 


It would have been too impopular among 


the Spaniards. Bolingbroke « on en 
vol. 2. . 


Latin prefixes and terminations do not 


well ſuit with Saxon words, and vice verſa. 
Diſiikeneſs. Locke. For this reaſon, diſ- 


quietneſs is not ſo good a word as diſquie- 


zude, or inquietude. There are, however, 
ſeveral exceptions to this in 3 as 
the word genuineneſe. 

I wiſh we had more liberty to intro- 
duce new words, by a derivation analo- 
gous to others already in uſe, when they 
are evidently wanted. We have, for in- 


ſtance, no term zo expreſs a perſon who 
A mechanic is a 


underſtands mechanics. 
mere workman. And yet I am afraid 
that mechaniſt, which Mr. Johnſon has 
introduced in this ſenſe, will not be ge- 


nerally adopted. Having ſeen what a me- 
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t had already performed. _Raſfilas, 
vol. 1. p. 36. | 

When there are two derivatives from 
the ſame word, they are apt to ſlide, 
by degrees, into different meanings; a 
cuſtom which tends greatly to enrich a 
language. Thus we uſe the word ad. 
Beſion in a literal ſenſe; as when we 


ſpeak of the adheſion of the lungs to 


the pleura; and we uſe the word adberence 


in a figurative ſenſe only; as when we 


| ſpeak of the adherence of a people to their 
prince, or to a cauſe. We alſo uſe the 


word expoſure in a literal ſenſe, and expo- 


tion in a figurative one; yet Mr. Hume 
ſays, 2 fountain which has à north expoſi- 
tion. Political Eſſays, p. 219. 


The Latin word extempore 18 alten uſed 


| without any change, as an Englifh word. 


Mr. Hume writes extemporary. Hiſt. vol. 


6. p. 335. 


| Derivation is no certain rule t to 3 
of the ſenſe of words. The word bumonr- 
# does not ſignify a nan f humour. 

There is an inconvenience in introdu- 
cing new words by compoſition which 
nearly reſemble others in uſe before; as, 


3 which? n too mn like deſerve. 


flame! | SECTION 


"TI F- s 
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0 ＋ Artichs. . 
RTICLES are, ſtrictly ſpeaking, wm 


jectives, as they neceſſarily require 
1 noun ſubſtantive to follow them, the 
ſignification of which they ſerve to limit 
and aſcertain, as all adjectives do. 

In ſome few caſes, after the manner 
of the French, we prefix the definite ar- 
ticle the to the names of towns; as, the 
Hague, the Havannah, the Deviſes. © 

Proper names, when they are uſed as 
common ones, may have an article. One 
ould take him to be an Achilles. Devil 
upon Crutches. 

The article a is made more emphatical 
by the addition of the adjective certain. 
A certain man had two ſons. Luke. But 
this does not ſeem to ſuit proper names. 
At laßt, a certain FitzgWuld appeared. 
Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 8. p. 16. One 
Fitzgerald would have been better. 
In uſing proper names, we g 


— + 


generally 
have recourſe to the adjective one, to 


particulariſe them. If I tell my friend, 
I have ſeen one Mr. Roberts, I ſuppoſe the | 
Mr. Roberts that I mean to be a ſtranger 

| — £2 "to 
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to him; whereas, if 1 iay, I have ſeen Mr. 
Roberts, 1 2 One him to be a perſon 
well known. Nothing ſuppoſes greater 
notoriety than to call a perſon fimply 
Mr. It is, therefore, great e e 
or affectation, in a writer, to prefix his 
name in this manner to any performance, 
as if all the world were well ANC 
with his name and merit. 
In general, it may be ſufficient to pre- 
fix the article to the former of two words 
in the ſame conſtruction; though the French 
never fail to repeat it in this caſe. There 
were many hours, both of the night and day, 
<vhich he could ſpend, without * 5 in 
ſolitary thought. Raſſilas, vol. 1. p. 23. 
It might have been, of rg 6, and 1587 
the day. And, for the ſake mph, 
we often repeat the article in a et i caps; 
epithets. He hoped, that this title would 
ſecure him a perpetual, and an independent 
authority. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 3. p. 
26. | 
l We ſometimes, after the manner of the 
French, repeat the ſame article when the 
adjective, on account of any clauſe de- 
pending upon it, is put after the ſubſtan- 
uve. Of all the conſiderable governments 
among the Alps, a commonwealth is à con- 
Ailution, the mot * of any to the po- 
verty 


| ARTIel Es. 1 
verty of thoſe countries. Addiſon on Medals. 
With ſuch à ſpecious title, as that of blood, 


which with the multitude is always the claim, 
the Arongeſt, and moſt eaſily comprebended. 


Ib. p. 235. They are not the men in the 


nation, the maſt difficult to be replaced. 
Devil upon Cru tches. 


We ſometimes repeat the aticle, when 


the epithet precedes the ſubſtantive. He 

was met by the <vorſhipful the magifirates.. 
It ſhould ſeem, that as @ without u is 

prefixed to a conſonant, it ought to ſuffice 


before an + that is ſounded, which is, ge- 


nerally, equivalent to a conſonant ; yet 
many writers prefix an to words be 


ginning 
with that letter. Az half. Blackſtone's | 


Commentaries. Beings of an lieber order. 
Raſſilas, ol. 1. p. 114. 


A is ſometimes put for every; as in 
ſuch phraſes as theſe, a hundred a year, 


i. e. every year; or for one, as when we ſay, 


fo much a dozen, a pound, &c. A bun- 


ared men a day died of it. Hume's Hiſ- 
tory, vol. 5..p. 80. The French always 


_ uſe the article the in this conſtruction. It 

appears, however, that the article a, which, 
in many caſes, 8 one, ſhould not be 

prefixed to words which expreſs a 


number, yet cuſtom 3 this uſe of 
it. Liable to a great many inconveniences. 
| H2  _- Tilbtow. 
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Tillotſon. Mary a man, BE: many. times a 


man. 
A nice diſtinction of the ſenſe 1 is ſome- 


times made by the uſe or omiſſion of the 
article a. If I f. ay, He behaved with a 
 bitthe reverence, my meaning is poſitive. 
If I fay, He behaved with little reverence, 
my meaning is negative; and theſe two 
are by no means the fame, or to be uſed. 
in the ſame caſes. By the former I rather 
Wo * a perſon, by the latter I drh praiſe 
3 
Sometimes a nice n may be 
made in the ſenſe by a regard to the 
poſition of the article only. When we ſay 
half a crown, we mean a piece of money of 
one half of the value of a crown; but 
when we ſay a half crown we mean a 
half crown piece, or a piece of metal, 
of a certain ſize, figure, &c. Two ſhil- 
lings and fix pence is half a ae but 
not @ half crown. 3 
The article the is often Vegagely put, 
after the manner of the French, for the 
pronoun poſſeſſive. As, be bobs him full 
in the Tac i. e. in his face. That awful 
 Majefty, in whoſe preſence they were to 
grile the forehead on the ground, i. e. 
their forebeads. F [re on ren Weder 


390. | 
N Some 5 


ARTICLES. ug. 


Some writers, according to the fame 
idiom, drop the article he before titles, 


and write (for they would not ſay) preface, . 
introduction, dedication, &c. inſtead ot, the 


preface, the introduction, the dedication, &c. 
which is the true Engliſh idiom. 
In applying the ordinal numbers to 


a ſeries of kings, &c. we generally inter- | 


poſe the article the between the name 
and the adjective exp 


ſome writers affect to tranſpoſe theſe words, 
and place the numeral adjective firft. 
The firſt Henry. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 1. 
p. 497. This conſtruction is common 


with this writer, but there ſeems to be 


a familiarity, and want of dignity in it. 
The article be has, ſometimes, a fine 

effekt, in diſtinguiſhing a perſon by an 
epithet ; as it gives us an idea of him, 
as being the only perſon to whom it can 


be applied. In the biffory of Henry the 
fourth, by father Daniel, we are ſurprized 
at not fuding him the great man.  Smollet's 
82. I own,. I om 


Voltaire, vol. 5. 


often ſurprized you ſhould have treated 10 


coldly, a man, ſo much the gentleman. Fair 
American, vol. 1. p. 13. Sometimes this 
ſame article is uſed in converſation, with . 


a n kind of emphaſis, ſimilar to the 
| H 3 — 


\ 
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caſes above-mentioned ; as, He was never 
the man, that gave me a penny in his whole 
ae. -. 5 2 ; 
When a word is in ſuch a ſtate, as that 
it may, with very little impropriety, be 


. conſidered, either as a proper, or a com- 


mon name, the article the may be prefixed 
to ĩt or not, at pleaſure. The Lord Darnly 
was the perſon in whom moſt men's wiſhes 
centered. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 5. p. 87. 
Lord Darnly would have read juſt as well; 
and this form is more common, the word 
Lord being generally conſidered as part of 
the proper nam. PRES, 

Formerly, the article the was prefixed 
to the pronoun relative. In the which. 
Corinthians. 8 

For the greater emphaſis, degrees of 
compariſon frequently take this article. 


' The oftener I read this autbor, the more 
I admire him, I think his ſtyle the beſt I 


ever read. | | : 
In a variety of phraſes, in which the 
ſenſe is abſtract, or the ſentence contrac- 
ted, articles are omitted. As, he went 
on foot, or on horſeback. In many of theſe 
caſes, it is not improbable, but that the 
articles were uſed originally; but were 


dropped when the phraſes became fami- 


liar. Thus by ſea, by land, on ſhore, &c. 
„„ | might 
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might have been, by the ſea, by the land, 
on the ſhore, &c. When ſuch phraſes as 
hall are very familiar, we do not 
an article, and are rather diſappointed 
when we find one. The half-learned man, 
relying upon his ſtrength, ſeldom percerves bis 
wants, till be finds bis deception paſt a cure. 
Hiſtory of England in Letters, vol. 
41. We generally ſay, paſt cure. W 
3 are Sid, 5, this —— without 
any article, it is a pretty ſure ſign, that 
they are, or have been, in frequent uſe. 
TH rights and immunities of holy church. 
Parldmetinny Hiſtory; vol. 1. p 12777. 
When the names of things are ſo cir- 
cumſtanced, that articles, and other marks 
of particularity, are unneceſſary; we uſu- 
ally omit them, eſpecially in converſation. 
A familiar example of this we may ob- 
ſerve in perſons ſpeaking to children, who 
generally ſay, nurſe, pappa, or mauma; 
and — nurſe, your pappa, or your 
mamma; becauſe the child has no idea of | 
any nurſe, &c. beſides his own. © 
In many other caſes, the articles ſeem 
to be omitted where we can diſcover no- 
rug but a mere ellipſis; as no reaſon 
can be ſeen for the omiſſion, except that 
it has a little more conciſeneſs or energy. 
Thus we ſay, Have you trout in this river, 
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i.e. have you any of that ſpecies of fiſh which 
is called trout. Nothing is ſo dangerous, as 


to unite two perſons ſo cloſely, in all their 
intereſts and concerns, as man and wife, 


_ without rendering the union entire and total. 


Hume's Eſſays, p. 259. He was fired 
with the deſire of doing ſomething, ibo be 
knew not yet, with diſtinfineſs, either end 


or means. Raſſilas, vol. 1. p. 22. In 
the former of theſe ſentences, the wards 


4 man and his wife would have conveyed 
the ſame idea, and in the ſame extent, as 
man and wife , for the meaning of both is 


. preciſely, amy man and his wife. In the 

latter ſentence, tbe end and the means would 
have expreſſed the idea very completely, 
ſince only one particular end or means 
Was intendec. 


In the following ſentence an n univerſality 


ſeems to be aimed at by the omiſſion of 
the 
The pope found himſelf entit 
" ſeſſion of England and Ireland, 0 


article, which the ſenſe hardly requires. 
to the poſ- 


account of 
the hereſy of prince and people. Of the 


prince would have been better. In ſoine 


caſes, however, there ſeems to be a pecu- 


_ lar elegance in adopting the univerſal 

by omitring the article 
when it might have been uſed with pro- 
e enou ugh. Y the Joung mon who ap- 


* 


* 
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peared in Flanders was really fon to king 
Edward, be never would bear arms againſt 
im. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 3. p. 383. _ 
Perhaps. the following ſentence is rather - 
more elegant by the omiſſion of the ar- 
ticle. I ſuſpeF, that from any height where 
life can be ſupported, there may be danger of 
too quick deſcent. Raffilas, vol. 1. p. 39. 
Too quick a deſcent is more common. | 
In many caſes, articles are omitted in 
common converſation, or in familiar- ſtyle, 
which ſeem to have a propriety in writing, 
or in grave ſtyle. At worlt, time might 
be gained by this expedient. Hume's Hiſto- 
ry, vol. 6. p. 435. At the won might 
have been better in this place. In very 
familiar ſtyle we ſometimes drop the arti- 
cle after it has been frequently uſed. Give | 
me here John baptiſi's head. There would i | 
have been more rfl in PEE Tom | [ 
the Wa Bead. | 4 
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srerion IX. 


.: Of the U, 72 of Propef tions. 


LL that I have done i in this difficult 
part of grammar, concerning. the 
proper uſe of prepoſitions, has been to 
make a few general remarks upon the 


ſubject; and then to give a collection of 
the inſtances, that have occurred to me, 
af the improper uſe of ſome of them. 


To make a grammar complete, - every 
verb, and adjective, to which theſe prepo- 
ſitions are ever ſubjoined, ought to be re- 

duced into tables; in which all the variety 
of caſes in which they are uſed, ſhould be 
carefully diſtinguiſhed. The greateſt art 


of ſuch tables, however, would be of lit- 
tle uſe to Engliſh men, who are gene- 


rally accuſtomed to the right prepoſition; 
and who will be chiefly liable to make 


miſtakes where others have been miſtaken 


before them ; and a con ſiderable number 
of theſe caſes J have noted. 


Different relations, and different ſenſes, 


muſt be expreſſed by different prepoſiti- 


ons; tho' in conjunction with the 2 


verb. or adjective. Thus we ſay, 10 con- 
ver ſe 
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verſe with a perſon, upon @ ſubjef, in a 
houſe, &c. We allo ſay, we are diſappointed. 
of a thing, when we cannot get it; and diſ- 
appointed 1 in it, when we have it, and find: 
it does not a our expectations. But 
two different prepoſitions muſt be impro- 
per in the ſame conſtruction, and in the 
lame ſentence. The combat between thirty 

Britons, againſt twenty Engl, I. Smollet's. 
Voltaire, vol. 2. p. 292. . 
In ſome caſes, it is not poſſible to 2 
to which of two prepoſitions the preference 
is to be given, as both are uſed promiſ- 
cuouſly, and cuſtom has not decided in 
favour of either of them. We ſay, expert 
at, and expert in a tbing. Expert at finding 
1 remedy for his miſtakes. Hume's Hiſt. 
vol. 4. p. 417. We ſay, diſapproved of, 
and diſapproved by a perſon. Diſopproved 
by our court, Swift. It is not. impro- 
bable, but that, in time, theſe different 
conſtructions may be appropriated to dif- 
| ferent uſes. . All languages furniſh exam- 
ples of this kind, and the Engliſh as ay 
as any other. | 
When prepoſitions are ſubjoined to. 
nouns, they are generally the ſame which 
are ſubjoined to the verbs, from which 


the nouns are derived. Fohn, ſhewing the. 
Jam aiſpoſition to tyranny, over his. ſubjefts, 


Hume's 1 5 
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Hume's Hiſt. vol. x. p. 74. i. e. 10 tyran- 
nixe over his ſubjefls. 
When a word ending in ing is preceded 
by an article, it ſeems to be uſed as a 


noun; and therefore ought not to go- 


vern _— word, without the inter- 
vention of a prepoſition. By Mlackeni 
Bis fame, had that imury been in — 9 
they formed à very proper prelude to the mur- 
dering his perſon. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 7. 
p. 117. In this conſtruction, the word 
muratring is evidently a participle of an 
active verb. Qu. alſo, is murdering a 
man's perſon proper? 

The force of a prepofition is implied 
in fome words, particularly in the word 
home. When we ſay, he went home, we 
mean to bis own houſe ; yet in other con- 
ſtructions, this fame word ires a pre- 
poſition; for we ſay, be went from home. 


Many writers affect to fubjoin to any 


word the prepofition with which it is com- 
d, or the idea of which it implies; 

in order to point out the relation of the 
words in a more diſtin and definite 
manner, and to avoid the more indeter- 
minate prepoſitions of, and o; but gene- 
ral practice, and the idiom of the Engliſh 
tongue, ſeem to oppoſe the innovation. 
Thus many writers ſay averſe from a thing. 
| To Averſe 
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* from Venus. Pope. The abbor- 
rence againſt all other ſetts. Hume's Hiſ- 
tory, vol. 4. p. 34. But other writers 
uſe averſe to it, which ſeems more 
truly Engliſh.  Averſe to am advice: 
Swift. An attention to the latent meta- 
phor may be pleaded in favour of the 
former example, and this is a rule of ge- 
neral uſe, in directing what prepoſitions 
to ſubjoin to a word. Thus we ſay devolve 
upon 4 thing, and Mr. Addiſon improperly 
ſays, poetical imitation, Wandel 1 in [on] 
natural reſemblance, is much inferior to that 
of painting. But this rule would ſome- 
times miſlead us, particularly where the 
re has become nearly evaneſcent. 
Thus we ſhould naturally expect, that 
che word depend would require from after 
it; but cuſtom obliges us to fay depend 
upon, as well as infift upon a thing. © Yet- 
were we to uſe the Rute . word where the 
figure was manifeſt, we ſhould uſe tlie 
prepoſition from; as the cage) e from 
the 7 7 the On mn 


IT 25 4197: 
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Of the Prepoition of. 


Several of our modern writers have 
leaned to the French idiom in the uſe of 
the prepoſition. of, by applying it where 
the French uſe de, though the Engliſh idiom 
would require another prepoſition, or no 
_ prepoſition at all in the cafe ; but no wri- 


ter has departed more from the genius of 


the Engliſh tongue, in this reſpect, than 
Mr. Hume. Rzchlieu profited of every cir- 
cumſtance, which the . afforded. 
t Hiſtory, vol. 4. p. 231. We 
profited by. He remembered him of the 
a. Ib. — * . 185. The great dif- 
Fenlty they find of fixing just , 8 
The king England, provided of every ſup- 
ply. Ib. vol. 1. p. 206. In another 
place he writes, provide them in food and 
raiment. Ib. vol. 2. p. 65, The true 
Engliſh idiom ſeems to be f provide with 
a thing. I is fituation chiefly which decides 
of the fortunes and characters of men. Ib. 
vol. 6. p. 283. 1. e. concerning. He found 
the greateſt difficulty of writing. Pb. vol. 
1. p. 401. i. e. in. Of which, he was 
extremely greedy, extremely prodigal, and ex- 
tremely neceſſitous. Ib. vol. 4. p. 12. 
He was eager of recommending it to bis 
Fellow 
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fellow-citizzons. Ib. vol. 7. p. 161. The 
good Lady was careful of ſerving me of 
every thing. In this example with would 
have been more proper. 

It is agreeable to the fame idiom, that 
of ſeems to be uſed inftead of for in the 
following ſentences. The rain hath been 
falling of a long time. Maupertuis' Voy- 
age, p. 60. It m of perhaps bave given 
me a greater taſte of its antiquities, Addi- 
ſon. 95 in this I occaſions à real 
ambigui ity in the ſenſe. A taffe of a thing 
implies actual oa of it; but a 14 
for it only implies a capacity for enjoy- 
ment. The efteem which Philip' bad con» 
ceived of the ambaſſador. Hume's Hiſtory, 
vol. 6. p. go. You know the efteem I bave 
of this philoſephy. Law Tracts, vol. 1. 

- Youth wandering in foreign countries, 
with as little reſpeft of athers, as prudence 
of bis own, to guard bim from danger. An 
indemnity of paſt offences. Hume's — 
vol. 5. p. 2 
. ollowing ſentences, on or 

might very well be fubſtituted for * 
Was totally dependent of the papal crown. 
Hume's Hiftory, vol. 2. p. 71. Laid 
bold of. Ib. vol. 1. p. 292. We alſo 
ule of inſtead of on or upon, in the follow- 
ing familiar phraſes, which occur whey 


. 
* — 
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in converſation ; to call of a perſon, and 1 
wait of him. 
In ſome caſes, a regard to the French | 
_— hath taught us to ſubſtitute of for 
The great difficulty they found of fixing 
75 ſentiments. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 6. 
P- 63. Curious of Antiquities. Dryden. 
In a variety of caſes, the prepoſition of 
ſeems to be ſuperfluous in our language; 
and, in moſt of them, it has been derived 
to us from the French. Notcvithſtanding 
of the numerous panegyrics on the antient 
Engliſh liberty. Hume's Eſſays, p. 81. 
Notwithſtanding of ibis DE example. 
Ib. p. 78. Auk ward as this conſtruction 
IS, it is generally uſed by ſeveral of our 


later writers. This prepoſition ſeems to 


be ſuperfluous, when it is prefixed to a 
word which is only uſed to ſnow the ex- 
tent of another preceding word, as, he 
city of London, the paſſions of hope and fear 
are very ſtrong. It allo ſeems to be ſuper- 
fluous after ſeveral adjectives, which are 
ſometimes uſed as ſubſtantives, a dozen of 
years. Hume's Eſſays, p. 2 58. 

In the following inſtances, it may be a 
matter of indifference , whether we uſe this 
prepoſition or not. To one who conſiders 
cooly of the ſubjet. Hume's Political Ef- 


725. P. 141. I can conceive, of nothing 
1 . more 
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more worthy of bim. Price. It is ſome- 
times omitted, and ſometimes inſerted after 
worthy. It is worthy obſervation.  Hume's 
Hiſtory. I ſhould chuſe to make uſe of 
it in this caſe. But I think it had better 
be omitted in the following ſentence. 
The emulation who ſhould ſerve their country - 
beſt no longer ſulhſiſis among them, but of who 
ſoculd obtain | the moſt lucrative command. | 
Moatague's Riſe and Fall of antient R. 
publicks, p. 137. The whole conſtruction 
of this ſentence is by no means natural. 

The meaning of it, when expreſſed at full 
length is, The emulation <vhich conſiſts in 
friving who ſhould ſerve his country, &c. = 

The prepoſition of ſeems to be omitted = 
in the following ſentence, in which it re- 1 
ſembles the French idiom. All this, how- 1 
ever, is egſily learned from medals, where they if 
may ſee likewiſe the plan of many, the, moſt 4 
— buildings of ancient Rome. , Ad 
diſon on Medals, p. 23. 1. e. of many. of _— 
the moſt confi iderable buildings, &c. 2 l 

Of is frequently ambiguous, amd — if 
oftener be perceived to w ſo, did not the J/ 
ſenſe of the reſt of the paſlage in which it | 
occurs prevent that inconvenience z and 18 
this it will often do, even when this part. 
of the ſentence, ſingly taken, would ſuggeſt 


a meaning the very reverſe of what is in- 
| tended, 


1 of manhoed. 
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tended. The attack of the Engliſh naturally 
means an attack made by the Engliſh, upon 
others ; but in the following ſe — it 
means an attack made upon the Eng- 
liſh. The two princes concerted the means of 
rendering ineffettual their common attack of 
the Engliſh. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 3. p. 
114. The oppreſſion of the peaſants ſeemeth 
_ great. p. 152. is in itſelf quite ambiguous, 
but the ſenſe of the paſſage make the pea- 
_ to be the oppreſſed, not the oppref- 
ors. 
Of is uſed in a particular ſenſe in the 
_ phraſe, be is of age, the meaning of which 
is, be is arrived at what is deemed tbe age 


of the Prepoſitions to aid. . 


Agreeable to the Latin and French 
idioms, the prepoſition to is ſometimes 
uſed in conjunction with ſuch words as, in 
thoſe languages, govern the dative caſe; 
but this conſtruction does not ſeem to ſuit 
the Engliſn language. His ſervants ye are, 
to whom ye obey. Romans. And to their 
generals voice they ſoon obeyed." Milton. 
The people of England may congratulate to 
tbemſelves, that the nature of our govern- 


ment, and the d 4 our kings "wy 
Wh 
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us. Dryden. Something like this bus been 


reproached to Tacitus. Bolingbroke on 


Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 136. 

To ſeems to be uſed inſtead of for in the 
following ſentences. Deciding law-ſuits to 
the northern counties. Hume's Hiſtory, 
vol. 4. p. 191. A great ebange to 7he 
better. Hume's Eſſays, p. 133. At leaſt 
for is more uſual in this conſtruction. 


To ſeems to be uſed improperly in the 


following ſentences. His abhorrence to 
that ſiederflitions figure. Hume's Hiſtory, 
vol. 6. p. 323. Le. of. Thy Prejudice to 
my cauſe. Dryden. i. e. againſt. Conſe- 


quent to. Locke. i. e. pon. The Engliſh 
dere very different people then to what they 


are at preſent. Smollet 8 Volante vol. 1. 


p. 178. 
In ſeveral caſes, 10 may be fuppreſied: ; 


but if there be two clauſes of a ſentence, 


in the ſame conftruction, it ſhould either 
be omitted, or inſerted in both alike. The 
people ſtole his gibbet, and paid it the ſams 
veneration, as to his croſs. Hume 8 Eft. 


vol. 2. p. 39. 


- The place of the prepoſition for, had 


better have been ſupplied by other 


ſitions in the following ſentences. * 
worſhip of this deity is extremely ridiculous, 


and therefore better adapted for the vulgar. 
ys 8 


* . 
{ 3 ' : > Vl 
— —— 
i n 1 —— 4 3 * 


. , ee va wer, > holds 


| quently ai 45 Yer the most. Smollet's Voltaire, 
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Smollet's Voltaire, vol. 1, p. 203. i. e. 10. 


To die for thirft: Addiſon. i. e. of or by. 
More than they thought for [of J. Dalem- 
bert's Hiſtory of the Expulſion of the je- 
ſuits, p. 132. 1 think that virtue is ſo 4. 


miable in herſelf, that there is no need for [of] 


the knowledge of God, to make her beloved 
and followed. Smollet's Voltaire, vol. 1. 


4 oO. Tf the party chuſe to inſiſt for [upon] 


. Law Tracts, vol. 1. p. 70. 
The prepoſition fer, is uſed in a pecu- 


| liar ſenſe in the following paſlage ; and 


ejudices for prejudices, ſome perſons may 
apt to think, that thoſe of a churchman 
ard as tolerable as of any other. Law Tracts, 
vol. 1. p. 184. i. e. if projudices on all 5 

be fairly compared. 
For is ſuperfluous in the phraſe, more 


| than be knows- for. Shakeſpear. This is 
a n in lt and colloquial tle. 


| of the Prepoſitions with and upon. 
The prepoſition with Se to be uled 


where t would have been more proper in 


the following ſentences: * Reconciling bim- 
25 with the king. Hume s Hiſtory, vol. 

4- P. 176. Thoſe things which baue the 
greateſt reſemblance with each other fre- 


vol. 
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vol. 3. p. 65. Aud that fuch ſelection, and 
rejection ſhould be conſonant with our proper 


nature. Hartis's' three Treatiſes, p. 205. 
Conformable with. Addiſon. The hiſtory 


of St. Peter is agreeable with the ſacred text. 


Newberry's New Teſtament. - - 

Other prepoſitions had better have been 
ſubſtituted for with in the following ſen- 
tences. Glad with [at] the fight of hoſtile 
Blood. Dryden. He has as much reaſon to 
be angry with * as with him. Preceptor,. 
vol. 1. p. 10. Conderſant with a. ſcience. 
Pope. In would have been at leaſt equally 
proper. They could be prevailed with [upon] 
to retire. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 4. p. 10: 

In the following ſentence 20 diſpenſe with 
myſelf is uſed in the ſame ſenſe as to excuſe 
myſelf. I could not diſpenſe with myſelf from 
making @ voyage to Caprea. Addiſon. 


The prepoſition tbith and a perſonal 
pronoun ſometimes ſerves for a contraction 


of a clauſe of a ſentence. Ihe homunculus 
is endowed with the ave locomotive powers 
and faculties with as. | Triſtram Shandy, 
vol. I. p. 5. i. e. _ A Re wind 
which We are 


The oblig ue caſe: of the perſonal Pro: | 


_ nouns is - uſed in conjunction with this 
prepoſition hs way of emphaſis,” without 


any 


0 
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any other addition to the ſenſe, as are 
with thee, get thee gone with thee. 
The prepolition on or upon ſeems to be 
uſed improperly in the following ſenten- 
ces. I thank you for helping me to an uſe 
(of a medal) yrs perbaps T ſhould not bave 
thought on {of J. Addiſon on Medals. 
Authors have to brag on {of J. Pope. 
Cenſorious upon all his brethren. Swift. 
perhaps of. His reaſon. could not attain a 
thorough conviction on thoſe ſubjefts. Hume's 
Hilter, vol. 7. p. 355. A greater quan- 
tity may be taken from the heap, without 
making « ny ſenſible alteration upon it. 

Jume's Folitical Eſſays, p. 12. i. e. ix. 
Every office of command ſhould be entruſted 
to perſons on in] whom the parliameni 

could confide. Macaulay's Hiſtory, p. 112. 
his prepoſition ſeems to be ſuperfluous Wl 
in the following ſentence. Their efforts 
ſeemed to anticipate on the ſpirit, ꝛubich be- 
came ſo general afterwards. . Hume 8 Hit. 
vol. 3. p. 5. [- 

We ſay, 10 depend 1 upon a n but not 
to promiſe upon it. But this aſfels we may 
ſafely ſay, no one could beforehand have 
_ promiſed upon. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 8. 
p. 75. It might have e have OR 
themſelves ER I 7 07 
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0 77 8 Prepofitions i in, from, 4 and 


, 1 others. 


The p repoſition in is ſomefimes uſed 
where the French uſe their en, but where 
ſome other prepoſition would be more 
agreeable to the Engliſh idiom. Some 
of che following ſentences are examples 
of this. He made a point of honour in [of] | 
not departing from his enterprize. Hume's 
Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 402. T think it neceſ= 
ſary, for the intereſt of virtue and religion, 
that the whole kingdom ſhould be informed in 
ſome parts of your charafter. Swift. i. e. 

about, or concerning. In ſome of theſe 
caſes, in might with advantage be changed 
for to or into. Painters have not a 22 
contributed to bring the ſtudy of medals in 
vogue. Addiſon. On the other hand, I 
have found into put for in: engaged bim 
into attempts. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 5. 
p. 162. To be liable * a compenſation. 
Law Tracts, vol. 1. p. 4 

It is agreeable to the. F rench idiom; 
that in is ſometimes put for with. He had 
been provided in a ſmall living by the Dukes 
A Norfolk. Hume” 8 . vIne 6. P. 
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In ſome familiar caſes, there is an el- 
_ lipfis of this prepoſition. 7? was efteemed 
no wile probable. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 7. 
P- 315. but this conſtruction hardly ſuits 
grave ſtyle. 
In is ſuperfluous in the colloquial phraſe, 155 
He finds me in money and cloaths,. &c. 
The prepoſition from had better be 
changed in the following ſentences. 7e 
eftates of all were burthened by fines and con- 
Hſcations, which had been levied from them. 
. s Hiſtory, vol. 7. p. 315. He 
ts me from mine iniquity. Job. better 
of Could he have profited from [by] repea- 
ted experiences. Hu me's Hiſtory, vol. 8. 
259— | 
a ; ſeems to be das after fer. 
bear. He could not forbear from appointing 
the Pope to be one of the God. fathers. Ib. | 
vol. 8. p. 282. 
The prepoſition among always e 
a number of things; and, therefore, 
cannot be uſed in conjunction with the 
_ word every, which is in the ſingular num- 
ber. Which is found among every ſpecies 
of liberty. Hunie's Eflays, p. 92. - The 
opinion * the advance of riches in the iſland 
: e to gain ground among every body. 
HFume's Political Effays, p. 71. 
| There 


a * 
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There ſeems to be ſome impropriety 
in the uſe of the prepoſition under in the 
following ſentence. That range of hills, 
| known under the general name of mount Jura. 
Account of Geneva. 

The prepoſition through is ſometimes 
ſupplied by a very particular conſtruction 
of the adjective long, thus all night long, 
and all day long, are equivalent to, through 
all ihe night, HY ug b all the day. 

Sometimes @ 45 put for in. But the 
Baſſa detains us till be receives orders from 
Aadrianople, which may probably be a month 

a coming. . Lady MOUSER, Letters, 
vol. I, p. 145. 1. e. in coming. 1 


S «4 
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| SECTION X. 


* the Order of Words in a 


= entence. 


N adjective ſhould not be ſeparated 
from its ſubſtantive, even by words 
which modify its meaning, and make but 


ove ſenſe with it. A large enough num 


ber ſurely. Hume's Political Effays, p. 
196. a number large enough. The lower 
| fort of people are good enough Judges 
of one not very diſtant from them. 
- "a7 1 thouſand is a large enough baſe 
Adje&ives Ggnifying dimenſions, and 
ſome other properties of things, come af- 
ter the nouns expreſſing thoſe particular 
dimenſions, or properties. A tree three 
feet thick. A h dy fifty thouſand ſtrong. 
Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 3. p. 242, This 
laſt expreſſion is rather A 
Sometimes the word all is emphatically 
put after a number of PRs com- 
prehended under it. 


Her fury, ber deſpair, ber every geſture 
Was wature's language all. 
Voltaire, vol. 27. p. 274. 


Ambition, 
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Alibi intereſt, frag a all cancurreil 
Letters on Chivalry, p. 11. Sometimes 

a ſubſtantive, which, likewiſe, compre- 
bens the preceding particulars, is uſed 
in conjunction with this adjective. Roy- 
aliſts, republicans, churchmen, ſettaries, 
courtiers, patriots z all arties concurred in 
the illuſion. Hume 8 ory, vol. 8. p- 
: Th he word fucks? 1s 05 ten placed after a a 
number of particulars to which it equally 
relates. The figures. of di ;ſcourſe, the Poin- 
ted antitheſis, the unnatural conceit, the jin- 
gle of words; ſuch falſe ornaments were not 
employed by early writers. Hume's Hiſtory, 
Yo 6. +; 

By way of emphaſis, the demonſtra- . 
tive pronoun bis, though in the conſtruc- 
tion of a nominative cafe, is ſometimes 
placed without any verb, after the words 
to which it belongs. A matter of "oh 
importance this, in the condut? of life. I 
cannot ſay that I admire this 8 
tion, though it be much uſed, and par- 
ticularly, if I remember right, by Mr. 
Seed, in his ſermons. _ 

Words deſigned to diſtinguiſh, and t to 
give an emphaſis to the perſonal pronouns, 
which are the nominative caſe to a verb, 
are nagurally placed after it. Je for. 

1 2 give 
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give not, every one of you, his brother bis 
treſpaſſes. « 
When a ſentence begins with the Herd 
all, many, ſo, as, how, too, and perhaps 
ſome others, the article 2 is elegantly pre- 
ceded by the adjective. and followed by 
its correſpondent ſubſtantive. He Patte 
in ſo affettionate a manner. So tall a man I 
ever ſaw before. So profeſſed an admirer 
of the ancient poets. Addiſon on Medals, 
P. 2. Ile is loo great a man. 

Moſt other particles muſt be placed be- 
fore the adjectives; as, he ſPake in quite an 
affeftionate manner. Such a dark cloud 
overcaſt the evening of that day. Hume's 
Hiſtory, vol. 5. p. 469. So Saad: a cloud 
would have been equivalent, and in all 
reſpects better. He was no leſs able a 
aegociator, than a couragious warrior. 

Smollet's Voltaire, vol. 1. p. 181. 
The prepoſition of will not bear to be 
ſeparated from the noun which it either 
precedes or follows, without a diſagreeable 
effect. The ignorance of that age, in me- 
chanical arts, rendered the prog oreſs very 
. flow of this new invention. Hume's Hiſto- 
ry, vol. 2. p. 445. Being in no ſenſe capa- 
ble of either intention or remiſſion. Har- 
ris's three Treatiſes, p. 190. The word 
100 F of God. His Picture, in diſtemper, of 

calumny, 


ON 17 3 
calumny, borrowed from the deſcription of one 
painted by- Apelles, was ſuppoſed to be a ſatyr 
on that cardinal. Walpole's Anecdotes. 
The country firſt dawned, that illumina- 
tied the world, and beyond which the arts 
cannot be traced, of civil ſociety or n 
Life. Raſſilas, vols 2. p. 32. | 
Little explanatory circumſtances - are 
particularly aukward between a genitive _ 
caſe, and the word which uſually follows 
it. She began to extol the farmer's, as ſhe 
called him, excellent underſtanding. Har- 
riot Watſon, vol. 1. p. 7. + 
If an entire clauſe of a ſentence a 
upon a word followed by of, the —— 
tion is eaſy. Few examples occur, of 
ces who have willingly refigned their - 
Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 5. p. 472. 
words followed by this particle make a 
clauſe, which might have been —.— 
and have left the ſenſe compleat, it may 
be inſerted at ſome diſtance from the noun 
on which they depend, as it were, by 
way of parentheſis. The nobleſt diſcoveries 
thoſe authors ever made, of art or of nature, 
' have all been produced by the tranſcendent 
_ of the preſent age. Swift's Tale of a 
ub, P. 57. 
The prepoſition of, and the words 
with which it is connectd, may often ele- 
=. = Des 
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gantly precede the verb on which they 
both depend. Two months had now paſ- 
fed, and of Pekuah nothing had been heard. 
Raſſilas, vol. 2. p. 54. This conſtruction 
is not quite ſo eaſy, when theſe words de- 
nd upon a ſubſtantive coming after 
them. He found the plate replete with wwon- 
ders, of which be propoſed to ſolace himſelf 
with the contemplation, if be ſhould never 
be able to accompliſh his flight. Ib. vol. 1. 
F. 32. This conſtruction is properly 
rench, and does not ſucceed very well in 
Engliſh. Of the preſent ſtate, whatever 
it be, we feel and are farced to confeſs the 
miſery. Ib. p. 143. In the former of 
theſe ſentences we ſhould read, with tbe 
contemplation of which be propoſed to ſolace 
- bimſelf. I am glad, then, ſays Cynthio, that 
be has thrown bim upon a ſcience, of which 
be bas long <wiſhed to hear the W ect 
Addiſon on Medals, p. 12. 

It is a matter of indifference, within re- 
ſpect to the pronoun one another, whether 
the prepoſition be placed between the 
two parts of it, or before them both. We 
may either ſay, they were jealous one of ano- 
iber, or they were jealous.of one another. 

Whenever no ambiguity will be ar 
oned by putting the-nominative caſe after 
the. verb, this * n an cler, 


Op 
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2 N in E aglih-Myle. This is 
8 the caſe in verbs neuter, which 
admit of no object of the affirmation. 
Upon thy right hand fands the: Queen. The 
nominative caſe has always this place when 
a ſentence begins with the particle there. 
There was a man ſent from God, whoſe name 
| vas. Fobhn. And 7 generally after then. 
Thes cams unto him the;Phariſees. It may 
often, in other caſes, have this place, and 


even be ſeparated f the verb by other Dy 2 


words. Bis. charafter. is as.much diſputed 
| as is commonly that. of Princes. wwho- are our 
cotemporaries. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 6. 
p. 97. But they are aukwardly ſeparated 
in the following ſentence. Even the. ſa- 
wage, frill "leſs: an the citizen, can be made 
to quit that qmanner- of life, in which: he bas 
been trained. erben on e ociety 


P-. 145. 


Ale hack ofa oh. the aone- 
native caſe — follows, the verbs 
even When the ſentence is 8 
Aud thus have you eubilited a ſont of a wr | 
of 47t. Harris's three Treatiſes, 2 

The nominative caſe does not eaſily fol- 
Jong the verb when the particle than pre- 
cedes it. He thought that the e 
could ſdan have become. more danger 5 5 
che a is than. bad n bon thep f 
I-46. rica 


* 


RY 
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tical clergy. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. a 
br than the prelatical clergy bad ever been. 
When the nominative caſe is put after 

a verb, the adverb never, and ſuch others 
as are uſually placed after the verb, are 
put before Weir both; and when thoſe 
words begin a ſentence, we are diſappoin- 
_ if the verb do not immediately follow 
it. Never ſovereign was bleſſed with more 
of temper. Hume's Hiſt. vol. 
6. p. 389. never was ſovereign. Hence the 
impoſlibility appears, bat Ibis undertaking _ 
ſhould be begun and carried on in a monarchy. 
Hume's -Effays, # 1 Fe re ee * 
impoſſibili ty. ET 4 

Alſo when the pomfnnttive: caſe is vie 
after the verb, on account of an inter- 
rogation, no other word ſhould be inter- 
poſed between them. May not dus bere 
ſay with Lucretius. Addiſon on Medals, 
p. 29. may we not ſay." I not it be. 
Smollet's N vor 18. 1. e us hey 
not be. 

When a nominative Lale is not 


= after a verb, it — worſe effect to 


place the negative particles before it. 
Not only be found himſelf a- priſoner very 
narrowly guarded. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 
7 p. 77- It ſhould either have been, he 
nol any): — n or not "_ * 

n 
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find himſelf. The following ſentence” is 
ſtill more aukwardly conſtructed, by the 


interpoſition of a clayſe between the no- TH 


minative caſe and the verb. Not only the 
power of the crown, by means of wardſbips 
and purveyance, was very confiderable, it was 
alſo unequal, and 3 Hume's Hiſto- | 
ry, vol. 7. P- 3 
The auxiliary vas da, or 44. is ;neceſ.- 
farily placed before the nominative caſe, . 
when the ſentence begins with neither, nor. 
and perhaps ſome other adverbs. This : 
rule is obſeryed in one part of the follow- 
ing ſentence, and neglected in the other. 
The difference of the effect will be percei- 
ved by every Engliſh * ear. Neither the 
conſtable opened his gates to them, nor did 
the Duke of Burgundy bring him the ſmalleſt 
afifrance. Hume's a, vol. 3. P-- . 
2606 5.5. | 
By a very peciiliar idiom, the nomina- 
tive caſe is ſometimes” put after the con- 
junctive form of the verbs may, can, Sc. 
when a queſtion is reported, the word. 
if being underſtood, as in the former 
caſe. Se demanded of me, could I play at 
cribbage. Swift's - Poſthumous Works. 
e. ſhe demanded of me, if I could 3 5 
. frequently heard this form 
fon. 1 in converſation, but do not remem-- 
1 a 


* 
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ber ever to have met with it in writing, 
except in this paſſage of Swift. 
The negative particles are not well fitu- 
ated between the active participles of aux- 
thary verbs, and the. paſſive participles of 
other verbs. ¶ b:ich being not admitted into 
general uſe, does not pleaſe the ear ſo well 
as which not being admitted. Having not 
known, or not Fonfigeres's 1 "of not Ann 
known. 

When ene auxiliary * BY are uſed, 
the place of the adverb is after the firſt of 
them (if the ſecond of them be not a 

participle) whether the nominative caſe 
come before or after the verb. Ye three 

' graces are always hand in band, to ſhow us 
that theſe three ſhould be never ſeparated. 
Addiſon on Medals, p. 29. fbould never 

be ſeparated. And fonce the favour can be 
conferred but upon few, the greater number 
will be always diſcontented. Raſſilas, vol. 
2. p. 9. will always be. Shall I be never 

3 to - forget theſe lectures. Ib. vol. 

1. p. 16. ſhall I never be. 

Though the: negative participles fol- 
low the auxiliary verbs in an interroga- 
tion, no other adverbs ſhould be placed 
there along with them. Would not then 
* art que been eng, au. Har- 


_ 1:5 8&8 
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ris's * Treatiſes, p. 24. ud not 
this art then have been. 
So. cloſely do we expect every Telative 
to follow its antecedent, that if the ante- 
cedent be à genitive. caſe, the other 
ſubſtantive cannot be. interpoſed. between 
them, without a eee effect. They 
attacked Northumberland's houſe, whom 
they put to. death. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 
3. P. 362. ; He bad ſufficient experience of 
the extreme ardour and impatience. of Hen- 
ry's temper, Who could bear no cantradiftion. 
Ib. vol, 4. p. 99. TI ſhall not confine my- 
ſelf to any man's rules that ever lived. Tri- 


ſtram Shandy, vol. 1. p. 10. 


In the following ſentences the pay | 
being {till farther removed from i its antece- 
dent, has a ſtill worſe effect. To involve 
his miniſter. in ruin, who bad been. tbe 
aut bor of it. Hume's Hiſt, vol. 4. p. 228. 
Primauzeth's ſhip * was ſet on fire, who, find- 
ing his deftruttion inevitable, bore down upon 
the Engliſh admiral. Ib. vol. o 
The object of an affirmation ſhould * 
caſily be Teparated from its verb by the 
intervention of other clauſes. of the ſen- 
tence. | The bad effect of this arrange- 
ment may. be perceived. in the following 
examples. Frederick, ſeeing it was impoſ- 


ile to truſt, with fajery, his lite in the. 
Hand: 


| | 
; 
| 
| 
{1 
| 
{ Þ 
[ 


tar he would "RO for ever the reahn. 
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hands of Chriſtians, was obliged to take the 
Mahometans for his guard. Smollet's Vol- 


faire, vol. 2. p. 73. The emperor refufed 
to convert, at once, the truce” into a des- 


nitive treaty. Bolingbroke on Hiſtory, 


vol. 2. p. 310. Becket could not better 
diſcover, than by attacking fo Powerful an 
intereſt, his reſolution to maintain with vi- 
gour the rights, real or pretended, of bis 
church. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 415. 
Even when a verb and a prepoſition, or 
ſome other word, make, as it were, but 
one compound word, and. have but one 
Joint meaning, yet they ſhould be ſepa- 
rated in this caſe. Arran propoſed to invite 
back the king upon conditions. Hume's 
Hiſtory, vol. 5 P- 299. 10 invite the king 
Back. | 
The French always place their adverts 
dined iately after their verbs, but this 


order by no means ſuits the idiom of the 
Engliſh tongue, yet Mr. Hume has uſed 
it in his hiſtory, almoſt without variation. 


His government gave courage to the Engliſb 
barons to carry farther their oppoſition. 
Hume's Hiſt. vol. 2. p. 46. Edward ob- 
teined a diſpenſation from his oath, which 
the barons bad compelled Gaveſton to take, 


Ib; 


Ib. vol. 2. p. 342, io carry their oppoſition 
farther, and, to abjure the realm for ever. 
Sometimes a clauſe of a ſentence, con- 
_ taining a ſeparate circumſtance, is put in 
the place of the adverb. However, the 
miſerable remains were, in the night, taken 
down. Univerſal Hiſt. vol. 24. p. 272. 
So convenient is the place between the 
auxiliary verb and the participle for other 


words, that ſeveral adjectives, agreeing 


with the nominative caſe, are beſt inſerted 
there. They all are invgſted with the power 
of puniſhing. Account of Geneva, p. 91. 
they are all invęſt ee. 
JT0o many circumſtances are thrown 
before the nominative caſe and the verb, 
in the, following ſentence. This is whet 
doe mean by the original contract of. ſociety, 
which, though, perhaps, in no inſtance it 
has ever been formally expreſſed, at the firſt 
inſtitution of a ſtate, yet, in nature, and 
reaſon, ſhould always be underſtood and im- 
plied in every att of aſſociating together.. 
Blackſtone's Commentaries, vol. 1. p. 48. 
The arrangement of this ſentence will be 
rectified by placing the circumſtance, in 
no inſtance, between the auxiliary and the 
participle; which though perhaps, it has, 
in uo inſtance, been formally expreſſed. 


The 


entire 2 — of The yg DD little 
ſcrupulous in ſome reſpefts; was ia pable 5 
any thing harſh or barbarous.... . Hume's 
_ Hiſt. vol. 7. p. 468. bow little ſeru 
foever, 'The opinions of that ſeft ſtill kept 
Poſſeſſion of. bis mind, however little bey 
appeared in his condult. Ib. 47 1. bozo, l 
ſeever. However much he might deſpiſe 
the maxims of the king's ration he 
kept à total ſilence on that Jubjett.. Ib. * 
& p. 267. hole much ſoeuerr. 


The pron ouns obichſpever, . how) never, 


and the like, are alſo. clegantly | divided 
by the interpoſition of t the correſponding 
ſubſtantive, and make a better. conftruc- 
1 than which ever, &c. without. /o pre- 
ceding the ſubſtantive. ' On which ever 
22 the king his eyes. Hume's Hiſt. 
vol. 6. Þ: 350. To my ear, on which Side 
ſoepen ſounds better. HR 
Ihe active participle, placed before i its 
ſubſtantive, , in imitation of the ablatiye 
caſe in Latin Pag. a very aukward con- 


ſtruction in Removing the term 


5 We Ruine, ſitting the Parliament, 


* 


* 
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was- illegal. Macaulay's Hiſt, vol. 3. p. 
283. while the Was ting, or 
the parliameni being ; 

In familiar ſtyle, — word tbeugh a 
2 ſentence, as it were, — Indeed 
But be did though. Kn vol. 1, 


p. 132. 


— . * 


— * — 1 a. ” 26. a 
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SECTION XI. 


07 the Correſpondence of Wards 
exprefing Waumbers. 


Number of perſons, though con- 
ſidered in ſucceſſion, in which cafe 
there exiſts only one at a time, ſhould, . 
nevertheleſs, be ſpoken of as in the plural 
number. The defſentions it had at home, 
with its biſhops, and #he violences it ſuffered 
from without, particularly from its conflant 
and inveterate enemy, the Dukes of Savoy, 
kept it engaged in 4 perpeinal foene of wur 
and confufion. Account of Geneva, p. 19. 
enemies. 


It is a rule, that two diſtinct ſubje&s of 
ire the verb to be in 


the plural number, in the ſame manner 


2s if the affirmation had been — 
cerning 


— — — — — 
. A — — —— trmmomwroouns — — — —— — — — 
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cerning two or more things of the ſame 
kind. But, notwithſtanding - this, if the 
ſubjects of the affirmation be nearly rela- 
ted, the verb is rathE better in the ſingu- 
hr number. Nothing but ibe marvellous 
and ſupernatural hath any charms, for them. 
Idleneſs and ignorance [ conſidered as 
kindred diſpoſitions, and forming one ha- 
be of the mind] , it be ſuffered to proceed, 
Johnſon, He ſent bis angels to fight 
» bis people, and the diſcomfiture and 
laughter of great hoſts, is attributed i. 
their aſſiſtance. 

If the terms be very nearly related, a 
plural verb is manifeſtly harſh; though | 
it may be thought to be ſtrictly gramma- 
tical. His politeneſs and obliging beha- 
viour were changed. Hume's Hiſtory, 
vol. 6. p. 14. was would have. read better, 
That quick ord of the ſpirits, if prolonged, 
begets a languor and lethargy, hat de- 
oy all enjoyment. Hume. deflroys. 

It 1s not neceſſary that the two ; ſubjects 

of an affirmation ſhould ſtand in the 
very ſame conſtruction, --to require the 
verb to be in the plural number. If 
one of them be made to depend upon the 
other by a connecting particle, it may, in 
ſome caſes, have the ſame force, as if 
It were independent of. it. A long ceurſe 


— 
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of time, with a variety of - accidents and 
circumſtances, \ are rr an r Produce: 1 

- revolutions. Hume 

It is very common to confides! A col | 
lective noun as divided into the parts 

of which it conſiſts, and to the con- 
ſtruction of the ſentence to thoſe parts, 
and not to the whole. F an academy 
pauli be eftablifbed for the cultivation” of 
our ſtyle," "which! 1, who! can never wiſb tb 
ſer b multiplied, hope" the ſpirit of | 

Engliſh liberty will | binder," or "deftroy ; lt 

them, ſtead: f compi _— grammars. aud 
dictionaries, endleavou, worth all ' their in- 
fluence, to flop the licenſe of tranſlators; | 
whoſe 'idleneſs' and ignorante, "if it be 
fered to proceed, will reduce” us to babble a 
 _dialef of French: ' Johnſon: Let the mem- 
bers of it would have been better. In this 8 
manner pronouns often miſlead perſons 
Whatever related to eccigſactiral meetings, 
matters, and perſons, were to be ordered accors 
ding to ſucbb direttions as the king ſhould ſend = 
to his privy council, Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 
8. p. 49. Can am perſon, on their en. 
trance into the world, be fully ſecure, that 
they ſhall not be deceived. F air American, 
vol. 2. P. . Er zn 
It is a rule relpekting numbers, that 
nouns of a fingular termination, . but of a 
plural | 


- 
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plural ſignification; may admit of a verb 
— ſingular or plural; but this is by 

no means arbitrary. We cught to canſi- 
der whether the term will immediately 
ſuggeſt the idea of the number it repre- 
ſents, or whether it exhibit to the 2 | 
the idea of the whole, as one thing. In 


| te former caſe, tho verb ought to. be 


ural, in the latter it ought to he ſingu- 
por Thus 1 ſeer — — — 
| in johnſon, France Deala 
ee bv fot, and th ride 6 ort, ibrough 
— —— bener wot, Se ga: 4 
antry go bare Iv the middle; «fork 
. of, c. becuſe the idea, in Cory 
theſe cafes; is that of a number. But 
words expreſſing the greateſt numbers max 
be uſed in a ſingular conſtruction, if the 
ideas they convey may: be conceived at 
once; as, 4 hundred Neude o graf 
men, r br ahem 
On the rk there. Fad: harſnneſs 
in the following ſentences of Hume, in 
which nouns of - ere have verbs plural; 


| ; becauſe the ideas they repreſent ſeem not 


* 


to be- ſufficiently divided, as it were, in 
5 he mind. The court of Rome were not 
wil bout -ſolicizude.- © The houſe of commons 
00 288 weight. 7 he houſe; of. lords 
I 


N were 


* 
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were ſo much influenced by | theſe reaſons. 
Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 8. p. 108. Ste- 
pben s party were entirely broke up by the 
captivity. of their leader. Ib. vol. 1. p. 
306. An army of twenty four thouſand 
were aſſembled. One would think that na- 
ming the actual number of men, of which 
the army conſiſted, would be ſufficient to 
break the idea into its pro r parts: but 
I think that the effect of this ſentence 
upon the ear proves the contrary. An 
army, though conſiſting of ever 10 many 
men, 1s ſtill one thing, — the n ought 
to be in the fingular. number. IS Ee INT 
Some nouns,” however, af a 
n. but of a plural ignifcaion, con- 
ſtantly require a — conſtruction; 
tbe fewer, or the more acquaintance 2 ö 
All the other nobility: They were carried. 
over to Babemia by-ſome youth of their na- 
tion, who Ladies in e e, 80 Ki 


tory LH 5 
m. Ant a 


Other nouns, ola a kak forn 
a ſingular ſignification, require a ſingular 
conſtruction; as, mathematicks is 4 uſeful 
fudy. This obſervation will likewiſe, in 
ſome meaſure, vindicate the grammatical Wo 
propriety of the famous ſaying of en | 
of nn Manners . man. * 
* 
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It is a rule, I believe, in all grammars, 
that when a verb comes between two 
nouns, either of which may be- underſtood 
as the ſubject of the — that it 
may agree with either of them ; but ſome 
regard muſt be had to that which is more 


5 naturally the ſubject of it, as alſo to that 
which ſtands next to the verb; for if no 


regard be paid to theſe circumſtances, the 


conſtruction will be harſh. Minced pies 


was regarded as 4 profane and ſuperſtitious 


 wiand by the ſeFaries. Hume's Hiſtory. 
A great cauſe of the low ftate of induſtry 


were the reſtraints put upon it. Ib. - By this 
term was ” underſtood, ſuch perſons as in- 


vented, 2 — themſelves 1 
ibe world. 


It ſeems wrong to join words which are 


3 attributes of unity to nouns in the plural 
number, as the word whole, in the fol- 


lowing ſentences of Mr. Hume. The ſe- 
veral places of rendezvous were concerted, 


and the whole operations fixed. Hiſtory, 


vol. 8. p. 179. In theſe rigid opinions the 
whole ſectaries concurred. Ib. Almoſt the 


whole inhabitants were preſent. Ib. This 


conſtruction is, I think, uniformly ob- 


ſerved by this author. Though we lay 
a bl nation, yet there does not ſeem to 


be 


be the ſame propriety in ſaying a hole 
people. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 8. p. 92. 
| becauſe the word people ſuggeſts the idea 
of 2 number. 

I is, and it wat, are often, after the 


manner of the French, uſed in a plural 


conſtruction, - and by ſome of our : beſt 


writers. It is either a few great men who 


decide for the whole, or it is the rabble that 
\ follow a ſeditious ringleader, who is auot 
known, perhaps, to a dozen among them. 
 Hume's Eſſays, p. 296. It is they that 
are the real authors, though the ſoldiers are 
the alors of the revolutions. Lady Mon- 
tague's Letters, vol. 2. p. 5. It was the 


hereticks that finſt began to rail agaiuſt the 


fineſt of all the arts. Smoller s Voltaire, vol. 


16. *Tis theſe that early taint the female 


ſoul. This conſtruction ſeems almoſt un- 
avoidable in anſwer to a queſtion aſked in 
the ſame form. I bo was it that an the 


ib. It was we. 


Alſo, when the particle ba is prefixed 


to a verb ſingular, a plural nominative 


may follow without a very ſenſible im- 


proprieny. There neceſſarily follows from 
thence, theſe Plain and een con- 


ſequences. 

The word none may ſeem to be a con- 
traction of xo one, yet it admits of a plural 
| con- 
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conſtruction. Al of them had great ay: 
thority, indeed, but none of them were 
ſovereign princes. Smollet's Voltaire, 
None of them except the heir, are ſuppoſed 
0 know them. Law Tracts, p. 211. 
This word is alſo found in a ſingular con- 
ſtruction. None ever varies bis n 
Raſſilas, vol. 2. p. 25 Wer Iva 
Fiaults, with reſpect 0 1 
often made by an inattention to the pro- 
per meaning of or and other disjunctive 
particles. Speaking. impatiently to ſeruants, 
or any thing. that - betrays inattention, or ill 
humour, are alſo criminal. Spectator. is alſo 
criminal. A man may ſee a metaphor or an 
allegory in a piture, as well as read them 
ina 22 Addiſon on Medals, p. 
30. read it. But their religion, as well as 
their cuftoms, and manners, were frangely 
miſrepreſented. Bolingbroke on Hiſtory, 
P. 123. The author of the inſcription, as 
well as thoſe who preſided over the reſto- 
ration of the fragments, were dead. Con- 
_damine's Travels, p. 60. 
Words connected with a proper ſub- 
ject of an affirmation, are apt to miſlead 
a writer, and introduce confuſion into 
the conſtruction of his ſentences with re- 
ſpect to number. I fancy they are theſe 


| kind of gods, which . orace SS Fo i 
C s 
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bis allegorical veſſel; * which was ſo broken 
and ſhattered to pieces. Addifon on Me- 


dals, p. 74. The mechaniſm of clocks and 


watches were totally unknown. Hume. 


The number of inhabitants were not more 


than four millions. Smollet's Voltaire. 


Let us diſcuſs what relates to each parti- - 


cular in their order. its order. There are 
a-ſort of authers, who ſcorn to take up with 
appearances. Addiſon. on Medals, p. 28. 


The word ſort ſeems to refer to a num- 


ber of things, and the word kind ſeems 


to be more proper when the quality of 


one ſingle thing is ſpoken of; yet this 
diſtinction has not been obſerved by wri- 


ters. The nobleſt fart of the true critic. Swift's 


Tale of a Tub. Bur allowing that we 
may ſay a ſort of a thing; as a ſort of land, 


a ſort of wheat, and the like; yet, in this 


conſtruction, the idea is certainly ſingular. 
In the following paſſage, however, it 
occurs in the plural number. There was 
alſo among the ancients a ſort of critic, not 


diſtinguiſhed in ſpecie from the former, but in 


| growth or degree; who ſeem to have been only 
tyro's or junior ſcholars. Ib. p. 60. 1 


An endeavour to comprize a great deal 


in one ſentence is often the occaſion of a 


confuſion in numbers. Words confift of 


5 one 


— 
* 
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one ar more ſyllables ; fables, of one or 

= more letters. One of the moſt aukward 

olf theſe examples I have met with is the 

| following. The king was petitioned. to appoint 


| eue, or more, perſon, or perſans. Macaulay's 
. Hiſtory, vol. 3. n ac 


Many writers, of no ſmall reputation, 
ſay you was, when they are ſpeaking of a 
fingle perſon; but as & word ou is con- 
feſſedly plural; the verb, agreeably to 
the analogy of all languages, ought to 
be my" — Beſides, as 2 
in the ſecond perſon, we ought to ſay 
you wuaſt rather than you was; and, in the 
preſent tenſe, we always lay you are in the 
plural number, and not ,you art, or qu 


16 in the ſingular. De/ire this paſſionate 
lover to give you a charatter of bis miſtreſs, 
be will tell you, that be is at a loſs for 
words ts deſeribe ber charms, and will aſi 
you ſeriouſly, if ever you was . acquainted 
with a goddeſs or an angel. If you an- 
ſwer that you never was, be will then jay— 
Hume's Eſſays, p. 224. OE 


SECTION 


eee 15 
serien XII. 


0 a correſponding Particles. 
HE greateſt danger of inattention 


to the rules of grammar is in com- 


pound ſentences, when the firſt clauſe 
is to be connected with two or more 


5 ones. There is a prodigious: 


of caſes in which this may happen, 
5 "hes ſtyle of our beſt writers is often 


extremely faulty in this refpe&. In or- 
der to preſerve an eaſy connection of the 


different clauſes of a ſentence, the ſtricteſt 


regard muſt be had to thoſe particles, which 
cultom has made to correſpond to one an- 
other; ſo that when one of them is found 


towards the beginning of a ſentence, the 


other is expected to follow in ſome ſubſe- 


quent 3 of it. As examples, in theſe 
caſes e 


rent character, the words which would 
have made them grammatical, or ſubjoin 
that form of the ſentence, which, I think, 
would have been better. 


K = Equal | 


pecially, are more intelligible than 
rules, or deſcriptions ; I ſhall produce a 
conſiderable number of the inſtances of 
faulty correſpondence, * which have oc- 
curred to me; and ſhall inſert, in a diffe- 
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much, and made to precede and correſpond - 
to as in the following ſentence. I is ne- 
ceſſary to watch bim wih equal vigour, as 
if be had indulged «himſelf in all the exceſſes 
of cruelty. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 6. p. 
63. A girl of twelve cannot poſſeſs. equal 
1 to govern the fury of this paſhon, 
as one «who feels not its de zill Lig be 
ſeventeen or eighteen. Hume's E 

286. And equally does not well Ys 
the place of as.. This new extreme was 
_ equally pernicious to the. public peace as the 
_ - others. Ib. p. 329. He deems the ſkirmiſhes 
F Kites crows equally deſerving of 4 
particular narrative, as the confuſed tranſac- 
lions and batiles of the Saxon Flak. 2D. - 
vol. 1. p. 28. 


Equal is but ill put for the ſame, or as = 


_ The ſame 1 to require 7 7 hg if 2 180 E 


than a ſingle noun. cloſe the entence. 
Germany ran the ſame riſque as Traly had done. 
Bolingbroke on Hiſtory, vol. 2. p. 180. 
The 5 riſque as Italy, might, perhaps, 
have done. She refs herſelf on.a pillow, 
wr. the ſame reaſon as the poet often con- 
pares an objtinate reſolution, or à great firm- 
neſs of mind to a rock, that is not to be moved 
by all the aſſaults of winds or waves. Ad- 


diſon on Medals, p. 46. The bigblander 


bas the ſame warlike ideas TR to the 


FT 


3 


found of the bagpipe, as an Engliſhman bas 

to the ſound of the trumpet or fife. Brown. 

If T examine the Ptolemean and Copernican 
ſyftems, I endeavour only, by my enquiries, is © 
know the real fituation of the Planets that © 

u, in other words, I endeavour to give them, 
in my mind or conception, the — relation . 

as they bear to each otber in the heavens. 
Eames wy bf Moral and d Political, p. 
227... 

"Bf FY fare manner as, or, in the ſame 
manner that, may, perhaps, be equally 
proper; but the latter conſtruction leans. 
more to the French, and the former is 
more peculiarly the Engliſh idiom. He 
told the Queen, that he would ſubmit to her, 
in the ſame manner that Paul did to Leo. 
Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 5. p. 4. 

| So does not ſeem to admit of at, when 

any words intervene between them. 


. ft N 
wv 8 4 wy 4 5 q a * RAR 
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There is nothing ſo incredible, as may not be- 
come likely, from the folly and wickedneſs of | 
Jobn. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 2. p. 100. 

So ſoon as, does not read ſo well, par- 

ticularly in the middle of a ſentence, as, 

as ſoon as. Theſe motives induced Edward, 

to intru## the chief part of his government in 
the hands of ecclefiafticks, at the hazard of | | 
ſeeing them diſown bis authority, ſo ſoon as . 
it would turn againſt them. Ib. vol. 2. p. 1 
3 
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| 422. Religious zeal made them fly to their 
 ftandards, ſo ſoon as the trumpet was ſoun- 


ded by their ſpiritual and ee leaders 
Ib. vol. 6. p. 280. 

For the reaſon that is a good ron; 
dence; for the reaſon why is a bad one, 
For theſe reaſons 7 ſuppoſe it is, why ſome 


have conceived it could have been very ex- 


Pedient for the public good f learning, that 


every true critic, as ſoon as be had finiſhed 


"his taſk aſſigned, ſhould immediately deliver 
| bimſelf up to ee or " hemy... Swift's Tale 


I of a T Tub, p. 3. 


That, in imitation, I Kapo, of the 
French idiom i is, by Mr. Hume, generally 


made to follow a comparative. Such ſcenes 
are the more ridiculous, that the paſfion of 
James ſeems not to have contained in it any 
thing criminal. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 6. 
p. 3. Other princes have repoſed themſelves 


on them with the more confidence, that the 


objett has been bebolden to their bounty for | 


every honour. Tb. This conjunction is 
alſo frequently uſed by ſome of our more 


modern writers, in other caſes where the 


French uſe que, and eſpecially for as; 1 
never left him, that I was not ready to ſay 
to him, dieu vous faſſe, Ec. Bolingbroke 
on Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 121, Perhaps 


_ *eben would be more rl 2 in this 


ſentence, 


— 


P:#/R T1: C'L- B'S. wr 
ſentence, or we ſhould rather ſay, I neuer 
left him but, or, till I was ready. 

It is a very common fault with many 
of our writers, to make ſuch correſpond to 
who; whereas the Engliſh idiom is fuch- 
a5, and he, ſhe, they, theſe, or, thoſe, who. © 
It 1s 4 place which, for many years, has been 
much reſorted to by ſuch of our countrymen, 
whoſe fortunes indulge them in that part of 
education which awe call travelling. Account 
of Geneva. A high court of juſtice was 
erefied for the trial of ſuch criminals, whoſe _ 
guilt was the moſt apparent. Hume's Hif- 
tory, vol. 7. p. 289. 30. thoſe criminals. | 

Scarce, or ſcarcely, does not admit of 
than after it. Scarcely bad be received the 
homage of this new pontiff, than John the 
. twelfth had the courage to ftir 2 the Romans 
again. Smollet's Voltaire. There is a 
much better correſpondence to this par- 
ticle in the following ſentence, from the 
fame author. Scarce had he left the camp, 
when the very ſame night, one half of the 
emperor's army went over to ow Eng Ne 
rius. 

When two elvaſes r a ſentence re- 
_ quire each a different particle, it is very 
common to forget the conſtruction of the 


een clauſe, and to adhere to that of 
| "42 ES, the | 
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the latter only. He was more beloved, but 
not ſo much admired as Cinthio. Addiſon 
on Medals. More requires than after it, 

which is no where found in this ſentence. 
The ſupreme bead of the church was à foreign 
potentate, cobo was guided by intereſts always 


different, ſometimes contrary to thoſe of the 


community. Hume's Hiſt. vol. 4. p. 35. 
Never was man jo teized, or ſuffered 
half the uneaſineſs as I have done this even- 
Tatler, No. 160. The. firſt and 
third clauſe, viz. Never was man ſo teized 
as ] have been this evening, may be joined 
without any impropriety ; but to connect 
the ſecond and third, that muſt be ſubſti- 
tuted inſtead of as, and the ſentence be 
read thus; or ſuffered half the uneaſineſs 
that I have done, or elſe, . ſo much un- 
eaſmeſs as ] have dne. 

Negative particles often cocaion em- 
barraſiment to a writer, who, in this caſe, 
is not ſo apt to attend to the exact cor- 
reſpondence of the different parts of a 
ſentence. Nor is danger ever apprebended 
in ſuch a government from the violence of the 
ſovereign, no more thun we commonly appre- 
bend danger from thunder or earthquakes. 
Hume's Eſſays, p. 133. any more. Arioſto, 
To, * no more wen Raphael, were 

=: OL 
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not born in republicks. Hume. Neither - 


certainly requires nor in the clauſe of a 
| ſentence correſ ngto it. There is ano- + 
ther uſe that, in my opinion, contributes ra- 
ther to make a man learned than wiſe, and is 
neither capable of pleaſing the underſtanding, 
or imagination. Addiſon on Medals, p 

16. No does but ill ſupply the place o 
neither in this correſpondence. Northum- 
berland took an oath, before two archbiſbops, 
that no contratt, nor promiſe had ever — 

ſed between them. Hume's Hiſtory, v 

4. p. 174. or promiſe., . | 

Never ſo was formerly uſed where we 
now ſay ever ſo. This form is generally 
to be found in the works of Mr. Addiſon, 
and others of his age. It is conſtantly 
uſed in our tranſlation of the Bible. Charm 
be never ſo wiſely. 

The comparative degree and the con- 
junction but have not an eaſy correſpon- 
dence. Than is preferable. The miniſters 
gained nothing farther by this, but only to 
engage the houſe to join the question of the 
children's marriage with that of the ſettlement 
of the crown. Hume's Hiſt. vol. 5; p. 105. 
Befides does not ſtand well in the ſame 
conſtruction. The barons bad little more 


to rely on, beſides the power of their fa- 
miles. 
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milies. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 2. p. 193. 
more than, or take away the word more and 
the conſtruction will be more eaſy. Nei- 
ther does Beſdes follow in correſpondence 
with other near ſo well as than. © Never 
did any eftabliſhed power receive ſo ſtrong a 
declaration of its uſurpation and invalidity; 
and from no other inſtitution, beſides the 
admirable one of juries, could be expected 


this magnanimous effort. Hume's Hiſtory, 
vol. 7. p. 209. Nor does but do fo well 


as than. r Oe AO 
Wars. Ib. * + Þ 3 * 
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